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Archaeologia: or Mifcellaneous Traéts, read at the Society of Antis 
quaries. Vol. IV. gto. 11. 18. in foeets. 


It is with a pleafing refle&tion, much to the credit of Britifh 
literature, that we fee the memoirs of this réfpe€table fociety 
make fo promifing and elegant an appearance in print. Not 
that we enteftain fo,high an idea of the importance of anti- 
quarian refearches as is conceived by many; efpecially of fuch 
as relate to finple difcoveries, that afford room only for fruit- 
Jefs inveftigation and vague conjecture. Of greater eftimation, 
indeed, are fuch as ferve to elucidate antient hiftory, and point 
out the fudden revolutions, or trace the progreflive changes, in 
the manners of mankind, To this purpofe tend feveral of the 
papers contained in the prefent volume, which is illuftrated by 
twenty-five detached plates well engraved by Bafire, befides a 
number of fmaller defigns imprinted on the fheets of letter- 
prefs, 

Art. I. An Account of fome Remains of Roman and other 
Antiquitiesin or near the County of Brecknock in South 
Wales. By John Strange, Efq; 

This account is a continuation of Remarkson the fame fub- 
ject, publifhed in the #{t volume of the Archacologia, in which 
the writer expreffed his diffidence of the opinion, ‘generally re- 
ceived améng the learned, that the principality ot Wales fup- 
plies very few remains of Roman Antiquities.—In the prefent 
paper, Mr. Strange gives his reafons, for thinking thofe re- 
mains much more numerous than they have been generally 
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been thought: taking an opportunity to correét a double mif- 
take of Doétor Stukeley’s in his |tinerariuvm Curiofum; in 
which that writer implicitly follows Camden in fixing Bullaeum 
at Buahlt, and placing it in Radnorfhire inftead of Breck- 
nockfhire, to which it properly belongs. 

Art. II, On the Term Lavant. Ly the Honourable Daines 
Barrington. 

In this paper, the author cenfures as groundlefs a conjecture 
of Dr. Stukeley’s, that the original name of the river Levant, 
paffing by Chichefter, was. Autona, The term Lavant, he 
fays, is applied in Suffex to all brooks the channel of which 
is dry at particular feafons. ' 

Art. lil. An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufe of King 
John’s Death; wherein is fhewn that it was not effected by 
Poifon. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 

This 1s a curious article, on a fubje& of fo much impor- 

tance in Englifh ¢liftory, that we are perfuaded our readers 
will think them{elves obliged to us for a pretty copious abftra& 
of it. 
_’ Mr. Pegge fets out with an apology for reconfidering a fub- 
je&t, which was apparently fettled by Rapin and his learned 
annotator Morant; the former of which declares that the ftory 
of the poifon.is improbable, to which the latter adds that it is. 
not mentioned by any hiftorian that lived within fixty years ef 
the time. 

** Hence,” fays he, ‘* one would imagine there could be no occa- 
fion for re-confidering this point: bi the late Mr. John Lewis of 
Margate, partly in vindication of his favourite William Caxton, and 
partly from the torwardnefs of his zeal againti Popery, has endeavoured 
tu puzzle the caufe, and to invalidate the atiertions of the judicious 
Frenchman, and his learned Englith annotator; fo that it is become 
abfolutely neceflary to review this particle of our hiftory, and to bring 
it toa new hearing. 

“ You will pleafe to fuppofe the king to be at Liza in Norfolk, 
11 O&, 1216-17, and to have it in his attention to remove thence to 
Lincoln, or Lindiey ; arter which, the narrative of the attack and pro- 
grels of his laft illnefs is briefly this. In his road from Linn, it was ne= 
ceflary for the king to crofs the wafbes, as they ave called, which part 
the «wo counties of Nortoik and Lincoin *, and there he yery narrowly 
éfcaped drowning with his whole army; for before he was quite got 
over, the tide coming up the river Wellftream, which. overfiows the 
wathes at high water, put him in great danger, and though he efcaped: 
himfelf, he could not fave his baggage, which was all fwallowed up 
and lot. He arrived that night at Swinefhead abbey +, where he 


* Thefe wathes are between a place called the Crofs-Keys in Norfolk, and 
Fofdike in Hovlana, in the county of Lincoia, Annot. on Rapin, and 
Beavy, p- 516. As for the Welifiream, fee Dr. Brady, p. 516s 

4 i. Higden makes him diwe there. ‘This was 14 Q&. Brady, p- as 

i lodged, 
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lodged, and began to be ill, or, as is pretended, was poifoned. How- 
ever, he fet out thence next morning * on horfe-back for Sleford +, 
but was forced to betake himfelf to a litter, At Sleford he was fe- 
verely handled by a dyfentery, and next day was carried to Newark 
caftie, where he died, as all our beit authors agree t, a few days after ; 
his bowels were buried at Croxton ||, in the county of Leicefter, and 
his body at Worcetter §.” 

Such is Mr. Pegge’s fimple relation of the fa&ts which, he 
obferves, has been fo mifreprefented, by the Popifh writers on 
the one hand and the Proteftants on the otlier, that the truth of 
the matter cannot at this diftance of time be competent! y judged 
of by relying oneither. Laying afide prejudice and partiality, 
therefore, he proceeds to confider the evidence, on which it 
refts, in the following fenfible and fatisfaftory manner. 

** King John died at Newark 18 Oct, 1216 **, and the next year 
Matthew Paris was old enough to be profefled in the monaftery of St. 
Alban’s ¢+. He may therefore be eiteemed a contemporary hittorian, 
and the account he gives of the caufe of the king’s illnefs at Swinef- 
head is this: ** Ubi, wt putabatur, de rebus a fluctibus devoratis tantam 
« mentis incurrit triftitia, quod acutis correptus febribus, coepit gra- * 
“ viter infirmari;” infomuch that grief and anxiety were then thought 
to be the fource of the king’s malady, and to have thrown him into a 
fever. The fever, however, was afterwards increafed by the patient’s 
owa imprudence; for the author goes on, ** Auxit autem aegritudinis 
“ molettiam perniciofa ejus ingluvies, qui nocte illA de frufu perfico- 


“ rum, et novi ciceris{} potatione nimis —- Sebrilem in fe calorem 


“* acut fortitér et accendit.”—But whether Matthew may be deemed a 
contemporary or not, Roger Wendover, who died A.D. 1236, and 
whom Matthew tranfcribes in the former part of his work |{j|, certainly 
was. And the narrative, no matter whether Roger’s or Matthew's, is 
literally tranferibed by Thomas Kudburne without the leait impeach- 
ment or contradiction §§, 


* According to Caxton, an Englifh Chronicle cited by Mr. Lewis, 
John Fox, and my MS. Chronicle, he ftayed two days at Swinethead. 
But fee Brady, p. 515, and Appendix, p. 163. 

+ Sleford caltle and Newark caftle mentioned afterwards, were both of 
them now in the king’s hand. ‘ 

t P. Langtoft fays he died at Hauthe, but read Nawi‘che, i. e. Nauerche, 
or Newark. senlee i 

| ‘The abbot of Croxton (perhaps Ralph de Lincoln, Willis Mitr. Abb. 
Il. p. 109.) was his phyfician at Newark. M. Paris, p. 288. , 

§ Dr. Brady, p. 515. and Appendix,’ p. 164. 

** So moit authors. See Dr. Brady, p. 517- 

+t ‘Tanneri Biblioth. p. 572. : : 

It Cvder; Since M. Weitminfter calls it pomarium, for which word fee 
Du Frefne. This part of tre country was famous for its p»ppins called 
Kirton-pippins. Futler’s Worthies in Lincoinfhire. Dr. Bray, p. 517. 
falls it mew Bracket; but fee Fox, p. 333- ! 

fi] Tanneri Bibl. p. 197 Wars, Prolegom. ad M, Paris. 

$y Leland, Colles. I . P- 421. 
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** Richard de Morins, author of the annals of Dunftaple, was alfa 
living atthe time. He was elected prior of his houfe, A. 1202 *, and 
died A™r24z2 +; and fays, without intimating any thing of poifon in 
the cafe, that the king died in the cattle of Newark, in craffino Santti 
Lucae. And fo the annals of Margan, which terminate foon after 
A. D. 1232, and the annals of Waverley, writtea probably about the 
fame time, only fay, the king died after three or four days illnefs at 
Newark. ‘The,annals of Mailros continued to the year 1270, and the 
annals of Burton, whofe author is thought to have been contemporary 
with Matthew Paris, agree in the fame, . 

“ Nicolas. Trivet, born about A. 1260}, fays exprefsly, without 
tranferibing any body, “ Interim Joannes Rex—in ip‘o belli apparatu 
‘* morbo correptus decubuit, et poit paucos dies defungitur apud Newark, 
© 8c.” 

«“ The fame may be faid of Matthew of Weftminfter, who flourifhed 
about A. D. 1307; for he, without copying either Roger Wendover 
or Matthew Paris, gives the fame account of the king’s ‘iforder as the 
do, imputing it, without any infinuation of poifon, to grief and uneafi- 
ne{s of mind, aggravated by intemperance and mifmanagement. + 

** I obferve tecondly, that Mr. Morant had certainly good reafon for 
faying, that the flory of the king’s being poifoned * is not mentioned 
‘© by any hiftorian that lived within fixty years of the time,” or before 
1276. Mr. Lewisjj, however, was not fatisfied with this affertion, 
but remarks in anfwer to it, that ‘* it is mentioned in a Latin chroni- 
** cle written by John abbat of Peterburgh, which ends 1259 §.” 
‘Thus doubts are raifed, or rather we are given to underftand, that king 
John was certainly poifoned. And indeed, if this affair of the Peter- 
borough chronicle were true, it would be much to the purpofe. Mr. 
Morant would not only be convicted of a miftake or a talfe affertion ; 
but, Peterborough being a neighbouring abbey of confequence, the 
abbot thereof would be hkely enough to know the truth of what had 
patled at Swinefhead. But it appears to me that Mr. Lewis had never 
read this author, but had only confulted him in the year he quotes, 
there being full proof that this chronicle was not written till towards 
the end of the 14th century, long enough after the year 1259. It is 
true the title of this Peterborough chronicle bears the name of Fohn 
the abbat; and they who look no further efteem the author of it to be 
john de-Caleto or de Caux, the former part of the work ending A, 
1259, and this abbot dying A. 1262. But Mr. Sparkes, in his preface 
(had Mr. Lewis but peeped into that) abjudicates the performance from 
John de Caleto, and declares that the book was either bought and 
given to the houfe by another abbot of the name of Fodn, viz. Joha 
de Deepings, and fo was called the chronicle of abbat Fobn, or that it hits 
been interpolated. For my part, when 1 recollect the cafe of another 


* Hearne’s'praef. p. 21. 

+ Wilis, Mitr. Abb. IT. p.2. 

1 Cave’s Hift Lit. Appendix, p. 9. 

|! Lewis’s Life of Caxton, p. 34. 

§ Rex—caedipus et incendis vacans de Northfolk verfus Lyndefey per 
abbathiam Swynefhevede venit; ubi, fecundum quofdam, potionatus tran- 
fiit Siafurd. Chron. Petriburg. p 96. f 

° 
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of our chronicles which paffes under the name of John Brompton, ab- 
bat of Joreval (for which I fhall refer you to Mr. Selden’s prolegomena 
ad X Script. p. xxxv. & feq.), I find it fo fimilar- to Mr. Sparkes’s 
firt fuppofition, that I cannot but fubfcribe to thar. But the evidence 
of this Peterborough chronicle, be the author of it who he will, really 
amounts to little or nothing. ** Ubi,” fays he, “ fcandum quofilar, 
** potionatus [Rex Johannes] tranfiit Slafford,” ending at lait in vul- 

r rumour. 

“ But of this general rumour you may hear more hereafier. In the 
mean time I thall go one ftep further than Mr. Morant has done, and 
fhall venture to aflert, upon as good grounds as can be had in a nega- 
tive argument, that no author has ever me:tioned the poifon till above 
eighty -years after the event. For now that we have difcarded John 
abbot of Peterborough, Barth. de Cotton, a monk of Norwich, who 
flourifhed A. 1298, according to bifhop Tanner, is the firft perfon that 
notices the poifon ; and his words, as cite. *) |Jearne ad Gul. Neu- 
brig. III. p. 815. are thefe: 

* Anno 1216 die S. Lucae Evangeliftac |) ianes Rex obiit, veneno 
*¢ extinélus apud Swinefheid, a quodam hoipitali di€tac domus, et fepui- 
** tus eft apud Wigornias.” , 

‘* He is pofitive, you obferve; but betrays his ignorance at the fame 
time, by faying the king died at Swinefhead the 18th of October, at 
which ume the king was not there, and actually died at another place. 
Other authors are more cautious. 

** Thomas Wikes, whofe hiftory ends with the death of Edward I. 
A. 1307, fays, * Rex Johannes—intoxicatus, ut dicebatur, continuo 
** coepit, ex violentia veneni, contabelcere, &c.” and fo the Poly- 
chronicon, “ But the comyne fame telleth, 8c.” and Knyghton, ** Yra- 
‘ dit tamen vulgata fama,” and afterwards, “ juraverat enim ibidem, 
$¢ ut afferitur.” And the like doubttul and wary expretlions we have 
in Jobn of Tinmouth, Thomas Otterburn, Scala mundi, and Hitt. de 
Geitis Reg. Joh. in the Cotton Library, now in the Britith Mufeum. 

“ Peter Langtoft may range with Thomas Wikes, as he wrote the 
life of Edward 1. who died A. 1307. He confequeutly was not born 
when king john died. e 

«€ John Tinmouth did not flourith till 1336; and the author of the 
Eulogium, a MS. in the Britith Mufeuim, died about A. 1366. So 
that neither of them were living within eighty years of the king’s 
death.” = ; 

Here our ingenious antiquary drops the difplay of his ac- 
quaintance with farther hiftorical authorities, regarding any 
recital from the later_Englifh chronicles as fuperfluous. His 
critical obfervations, which follow on the various reprefenta- 
tions of the fast, are acute and pertinent. , 

“« The poifoners,” fays he, ** at firlt, either fpoke doubtfully, or 
kept to generals, But, as it is the nature of rumour to increale and 
improve, 


wirefyue acquirit eundo; 
fo in a fhort time, our falfificators began to invent a formal ftory, and 


to embellith it with particulars. Thus Walter Hemingford, or rather 
~ Heiningburgh, 
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Hemingburgh, who died A. 1347, tells us, that the king, hearing the 
abbot of Swinefhead had a fair fifler, a priorefs in the neighbourhood, 
tent for her; that the abbot was uneafy about it, and the hofpitaller 

of the monaftery faid to him, ‘* Do but abfolve me, father, and pra 
«* for me, and I will rid the earth of this monfter;” that the abbot 
was {crupulous, becaufe he was the king ; that the hofpitaller proceeded 
neverthelefs, and, as he knew the king loved new pears, brought fome 
that were all poifoned, except three that he had marked, and offered 
them to him. Upon which the precious ftones (in the king’s rings I 
iuppole) began to fweat; and he faid to his hoft, ** What is this you 
** have brought me? Poifon?” “ Not poifon, faid he, but excellent 
i <¢ fruit.” That the king, by way of precaution, bad 4im eat one, 
which he did, taking one he had marked; he bad him eat another, 
and he did fo; thena third; after which the king eat one himfelf, and 
1) died the fame night. The hofpitaller, however, was not put to death 
| for it, but efcaped by means of thofe who were not the king’s friends: 
iia and fo the author concludes with faying, the king was foon after buried 
; on St. Luke’s day at Winchefter*. Walter Hemingburgh, who lived 
at Gifburn above an hundred miles off, was not a perfon likely to 
know much of the private tranfactions at Swinefhead, though he is fo 
particular on the fubject. This, Sir, you will acknowledge is a pure 
legendary ftory, the fweating of the gems, the ftopping at the third 
pear, &c. But befides this, there are certain perplexing difficulties 
atiendant on the ftory. Where was the nunnery? for I know of none 
néar Swinefhead, that could be fent to on fo fhort a warning. How 
| could the pears be fo foon poifoned? It muft be by arfenic, a drug, 
ith which, as Dr. Mead will tell you, does not operate by a flux, of which 

‘ 
} 


ae -= 
Oe ae 





ve 
~ 


malady, as we fhall fee hereafter, the king died, but by lancing and 
lacerating the coats of the flomach and bowels. But, what is worit, 
) the auchor betrays the grofieft ignorance about the king’s death, com- 
mitting the moit palpable mittakes. He fays, the king died the fame 
night ar Swinefhead, and that he was buried the 18th of October, and 
at Winchefter; all which particulars are abfolutely falfe+. This 
Hemingburgh has a great character given him by Leland, and not upon 
a hatty or curfory view, for in the Collfanea } he has .given us an ab- 
ew. firact of him, though very undeferyedly ; for he has acquitted himfelf 
we YS very ill in refpect ot King John’s ste in a tabulous and legendary 
he my : manner, and without any regard to the truth of faéts. The king, he 

jays again, lett five fons, afcribing to him the fons which his widow 
ziterwards had by her fecond hufoand Hugh Brun, earl of March, So 





i * The Rory is tranferibed by Knyghton, col. 2425. 
i + vir, Lewis endeavours to talve the auhor’s credit, as to the place of 
interment, by faying (in behalt of Caxton, who makes the fame miftake, 
puttiog Wincheitcr for Worc: itr), * which differcnce, perhaps, might be 
** accafivned by the old fpelling the names of thefe two places, thus, 
« Wynceptne and Wyncerztne, the cne being miftaken for the other 5” 
bet this will «ot ferve the tarn, it being Wintoniae in the author, and nat 
Wincefirive, It would be a better apology to fay it is a mifprint im He- 
mingeuryh, fince Henn. Knj ghton whe tranferibes him has it Wigerniae 
tor Wintoniae : 


J iil p 314. 


———————— 
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of his three daughters, he makes one marry the Emperor Frederick % 
others Wiiliam earl Marthal, and a third, Simon Montfort, atid 
J.ciceiter, as if it were not the fame lady that married William and 
Simon, and thereby taking no notice of Joan who married Alexander 

king of Scots.” . 

Mr. Pegge proceeds next to give Caxton’s narrative of this 
poifoning bufinets; which appears equally abfurd and incon- 
iiftent. 

“ Caxton fays, the king hearing it faid when he was at the ab 
how cheap corn then was, anfwered, He would ere long make it fo dear, 
that a penny loaf foould be fold for a filling *. Hence Robert of Glous 
cefter, {peaking of King John, fays, 

And dude the loude wo enou, and more bi bet. 


that, upon this, a monk + there prefent took fuch indignation, that he 

went and put the poifon of a toad into a cup of wine {, and came and 

drank to the king, which made him pledge him the more readily. 

After the king had made his draught, and found himfelf ill, he afked 

for the Monk: and when it was told him he was dead, God have mercy 

~ my faid the king; J doubted as much||: and fo he died in two 
ays. 

To thefe accounts the writer adds a third by John Fox, 
which agrees with that of Caxton as to the toad and the man- 
ner of poifoning the king, but differs as to the motive of it; 
which is faid to have been fome difcourfe the king held at table 
refpecting Lewis the Dauphine, whofe caufe the Religious of 
the Houle were difpofed to fupport. And this, admitting the 
fact, Mr. Pegge juftly thinks the moft probable motive ; con- 
cluding his ob{ervations with the following judicious remarks. 

* In what a ftrange manner do thefe affertors of his being poifoned 
vary! ait, in affigning three different motives or inducements to the 
horrible attempt; 2dly, in the matter of the poifon. Something was 
fail about the infected pears above; and I here query, whether the 
juice of a toad fqueezed into a cup of ale or wine would amount to a 
poifon, ‘Thefe chroniclers indeed fuppofe it, but the Naturalits will 


* *© An half-penny loaf, which he would make work twelve half- 
pence.’ Hlemingburgh. ‘This comes to the fame thing; but Higden 
and Otterburn make the king fay, @ba/f-penny loaf fhould be worth trwelve- 
pence. One edition of Polychronicon his ewerry-pence. Caxton, a M&S. 
Chronicie in Lewis, and mine, have twenty fhillings. The Eulogium has 
it, a lb. of bread as alb. of filver. Sce Dr. Barcham in Speed. ay 

t He was coaverjus, a lay-brother. Heimingburgh, Orierbern, Higden, 
and Knighton. His name according to tome was Simon. bee Barchanm 
and Fox. { ; ; 

t So Fox: but Caxton, and the Englith MS. Chronicle, as alfo my 
MS. have Ale. . wer 

| Annot. ad Rapin. See the story more at lege in Lewis's Life of 
Caxton, p. 133. & teq. whee the twas 3 did to have been pricked in va- 
nous places to get out its Venom. 


not 
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not eafily affent. Mr. Pennant* fays, * Itis well known, that quacks 
** have eaten Toads; and have befides fqueezed their juices (which 
*¢ was the very cafe here) into a glafs, and drank them with impu- 
“ nity.” The author of the Eulogium is the firfi that infinuates the 
ufe and application of the toad, exprefsly mentioning this pape 


which is entirely omitted by Rad. de Coggethale, an author living at 
the time of King John’s death, though his teitimony is omitted above ; 
and his words, in the chapter de morte Rezis Fohanais, as they kaye not 
yet been publithed, I thail infert in the margin trom the MS, in the 
College of Arms +. 

“ sdly, They are alfo inconfiftent as to the fate of the Monk; 
Higden, Otterbarne, and Caxton teftifying that he died, and Heming- 
burgh that he efcaped and furvived. What are we to believe in this 
cafe? Higden again favs, the Monk fhrove himfelf, and was houféled t, 
before he gave John the potion; which is fcarce poflible, as the king 
was at table, and the toad was to be found, and the drench prepared, 
before he rofe trom his neal. All this vas too much to be done in 
that fhort interval of time; and therefore others more probably fay, the 
Monk was only abfolved by that abbot ||. 

** fr has been fuggefted, that no man would deftroy himfelf for the 
fake of revenge, as this Monk did §: but it is well knowa, that re- 
venge is fweet, and has carried people great lengths; and that many 
again have voluntarily died for what they have thought the good of 
their country. I do not think therefore that this obfervation is fufli- 
cient to invalidate the {tory of the puifon; but the diffonance, incon« 
fittency, and endlefs contraditions of the writers on that fide of the 
queftion one amongtt another, fhew ftrongly, that a ftable and uniform 
ground of truth is wanting with them, and that Matthew Paris’s rela- 
tion, fimple and natural as itis, is more to he depended upon. 

** Whereupon I remark, farther, thar the ttory, as told by M. Paris 
and his partizans, carries, along with the teltimony of the writers, 2 
great appearance of truth and probability. “Vexatiof®and uneafinefs at 
mirid will, doubtlefs, fometimes bring on a fever. And this, by ims 
proper management, eating of fruit, and drinking large draughts of 
new cyder, might very probably terminate in a flux or dyfentery, efpe- 
cially at a time cf the year fo favourable to this diforder, and which 
very often proves fatal now, when the art of medicine is better under- 


* Brit. Zoology, III. p. 10. and A: pendix, p. 3216 

+ Ibidem [at Suinefhead] ur dicitur, ex nimia voracitate, qua femper 
infaciabilis erat, venter ejus ingurgita'us ufq; ad crapulam, ex venteis in- 
digerie felurus eft in diflinteriam. Poftea vero, cum paulvlum feiiaffat 
[I. cetfaffet] fluxus, flebotomatus ef apud viilam in Lindeteia, quae dici- 
tur Latford. Hucergocum venifient nuntii Incluforum caftri Doverc, ut 
intimaffent caufam adventis fui, morbus ex dolore concepto recrucuit- 
Praeterea maximus dolor eum angebat, quod capellam fuam .. . . ami- 
ferat, &c. Egritudo autem ejus per dies pauccs invalefcens, apud caftcl« 
lum de Neuwere intefatus deceflic, Ac.’ This particular, however, that 
he died wi:hout a will, is not true. See note [|}] ia p. 229. 

J Sce alle Otterburne and Knygiiton, 

| Lewes, p. 33. 1344 Caxion, and my MS, clironicie; alfo Fox from the 
Fructus Temporum 

§ Notes on Rapin, 

ftood 
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food than it was at that time: and M. Paris, Rad. de Coggethale, the 
chronicle of Peterborough, the Hiit. Croyland. Continuatio, Knygh- 
ton, Oirerburne; and Rous, all ufing the term Dyfnteria * ; though 
the patrons of the toad, William Caxton, the MS. Chronicle ia Lewis, 
and mure, pretend, that the monk’s and the King’s bellies fwelled and 
{ cheit bowels fell © ( 
cher bowels feil out. In fhort, John’s cafe was nearly fimi« 


1  «»tiA 
OUP, ana 


lar to that of Cardmat Wolfey, who not | died of the fame malady, 


mduced by the fame original caufe, grief and vexation, but, what 
makes it parallel, was alfo reported, though falfely, to have been taken 
of by potfonf. 

_ Setting afide teftimony on that fide of the queftion, which is what 
we have endeavoured to do in part, one can difcern nothing of poifou 
in the nature of John’s diforder. When the abbot of Croxton em- 
bowelled him }, it is not faid that any figns of poifon appeared, or that 
the operator had.an apprehenfion of any foul play; though Caxton 
and the Englifh chronicles fay his belly was fivelled with the poifon. 
Neither does the king fay any thing more in his will, than that he was 
gravi infirmitate pratventus\|. On the contrary, the caufes of the ma- 
lady were adequate to the fymptoms without the intervention of poi- 
fon. ‘The king had been greatly harraffed and fatigued, and probably 
very wet. He was under the utmoit perplexity, not knowing whont 
to truft, nor where to be fafe ; and this is what the annals of Dunftaple 
mean, by faying of this king, obiit in exilio§. He fickened, accord- 
ingly, m the abbey, and inflamed his diftemper by eating improper, 
and, in his prefent cafe, very hurtful, things; though it feems he was 
wont at other times to eat and drink of them freely without harm **. 
He ate and drank them moft intemperately, indulging his appetite to 
the full, as having nobody there to controul him; his phyfician, the 
abbat of Croxton, not being with him at the time, and never feeing 
him till he came to’ Newark, when his malady was grown defperate 
and paft cure¢+. It adds much ftrength to the above obfervations, 
that the author of the continuation of the Hiftory of Croyland, a great 
houfe im the vicinage of Swinefhead, who flourithed as late as the reign 
of king Edward IV. and had no réafon to have any regard or efteem 
for the memory of king John, only fays that he died, ‘ ingravefcente 
“* fuper eum Aiffenteriae morbo,” at the caftle of Newark, 


* Ubi fupra modum difenteria vexatus, Chron. Burg. Perhaps we 
thould read unde fupra modum, &c. Joh. Roflus, p. 198. Knyghton, col. 
24, 25. Hift. Croyl. Contin. p. 474. Rad. de Coggefhale, as before 
Cited. 

+ See Wolfey’s cafe difcuffed in Gent. Mag. 1778. 2g. Carte Ii. 

- 118. Mr. Hearne is of opinion that Rofamond’ Clifford was not pots 
foned; Lel. Itin. Il.in Append. and ad Gul. Neubrig. p. 739: & feq. 

t At Newark, M. Paris, p. 283. but Knyghton fays at Croxton, col. 
2425. 
~~ R. Joh. in Thomas’s Survey of Worcefter Cath. p. 19 
of Append. ine . : 

§ And fo M: Paris fays ‘of the king, aihil terrar, imo nec Seipfaom pifi- 
dens. p. 288; and fee M. Weftminfter, p. 276, 

** M. Weftminfter, 1. c. 

+t Idem, ibidem. 
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*¢ Matthew Paris’s narrative, fupported by the correfpondent Infto- 
rians, receives, laftly, a material and moft convincing confirmation 
from the conduct of the king’s friends after his death. Upon John’s 
deceafe, affairs took a moft favourable turn ; Lewis, the French Dau- 

hine, was foon expelled the kingdom, and the whole power came 
into the hand of the king of England’s party, infomuch that in 1217, 
the earl of Pembroke, tutor to the young king, and adminiftrator of the 
kingdom, Gualo the Pope’s legate, and Peter de Rupibus, the great 
bifhop of Winchefter, with others of the young king’s powerful 
friends, were all triumphant in Newark, the very place where John 
died, and no great diftance from Swinefhead; and yet, though a moft 
atrocious and traiterous act had been committed, as is pretended, againft 
the perfon of their late fovereign, by the abbat and monks of Swinef- 
head, not the leaft enquiry, that one can find, was ever made about 
it; nay, the name of the abbat is not certainly knowm*: whereas 
one might expect to have heard of a total diffolution of the houfe, the 
erafement of the buildings, the feizure of the eftate, the degradation 
and expulfion of the abbat and monks. Not one of thefe things, how- 
ever, happened, but the monaftery continued to exift and flourifh tilt 
the time of the general fuppreffion. A ftrong prefumption, you muft 
allow, that a crime of fo black a die had never been perpetrated at the 
places 
ee It maybe alledged indeed, that according to Dr. Barcham, Henry 
TIT. the king’s fon, alluded, in a fpeech of his, to the violent death of 
his father. He was at Clarkenwell, where the prior faucily faid to 
him, “ that as foon as he ceafed to do juftice towards his prelates, he 
 fhould ceafe to be a king ;” to which the king haftily replied, “ O 
“ quid fibi vult iftud, vos Anglici, vultifae me, ficut quondam patrem ~ 
“© meum, &@ regno precipitare, atque necare pracipitatum}.” If the 
word potionare, inittead of necare, had been ufed, it would have been 
decifive; but at prefent the word is too lax for us to infer any thing of 
poifon in the cafe. But by this the king only meant, that his father’s 
troubles were the caufe of his death, as in truth they were. But fup- 
pofing he hinted at any finifter doings at Swinefhead, it was only 
fpoken ina paffion, A. 1252, between thirty and forty years after the 
event ; and Matthew Paris calls it a rafb and uncircumfpedt anfwer, as 
well he might, his own account of John’s death being, that he died of 
a fever, and nothing elfe. 

“ Te may be fuggefted again, that John muft have been poifoned, 
fince authors tell us, that certain monks, fome fay three, others five t, 
were actually employed at Swinefhedd, in after-ages, to pray and fing 
for the foul of the monk that adminiftered the poifon. Sothen there is 
no truth in that pretty ftory of Hemingburg, that the monk eat the 
three marked harmlefs pears, and efcaped with life, but the whole refts 
on the ale being envenomed by the toad. But the misfortune is, the 
appointment of the finging monks is not mentioned by any body older 


* Perhaps it was Robert de Denton; for he was made abbat of Furnes 
from the abbey of Swincfhead, A. 12:7, Willis, Mitr. Abb. II. p. 106. 
+ M. Paris, p. 854. 


3 My MS. Engl. Chron. that in Lewis, and Caxton, fay five ; Fox three. 
than 
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than the author of the Evlogium, who died about A. 1366 +, one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the fact; and therefore, though he {peaks of 
an ordinance by the general chapter {, meaning, I fuppofe, of the whole 
order of Ciftercians, yet one knows not how to give him credit for it. 
At mof, it only proves, that the ftory prevailed in after-times at 
Swinefhead, and was there believed ; as probably it might, as well as 
in other places, and as many other ridiculous ftories in thofe credulous 
ages were. Dr. Barcham, though he efpoufes and believes the poifon, 
was aware of this; for he fays with caution, thofe monkifh writers 
avow, at what time they wrote this, the monks in that abbey did fing, 
&c. And thus the appointment, of monks to pray for theaflaifin’s foul 
at Swinefhead, in after-ages, poffibly may be true, and yet the fact, 
which was the ground of the appointment may not be fo. Parfons, 
the Jefuit, I obierve, gives not one jot the more credit to the poifon, 
on account of this chantry, 

PR fhort, it appears clear to me that king John died a natural 

ath. 

Our antiquary thinks, after all, it may appear ftrange to 
fome, that fo many authors fhould affert with confidence and 
with fo many circumftances that king John was poifoned, if 
he really was not. For his own part, however, he conceives 
it, on the contrary, very natural that fuch an affertion fhould 
take place. 

“ John,” fays he, ** died at a critical time, of a fhort illnefs, con- 
tracted in an enemy’s quarter ; whence it would be very obvious for 
the vulgar to /urmife that he was poifoned. Kings, and other great 
perfonages, feldom die fuddenly, witnefs the cafe of Wolfey above- 
mentioned, but the like fancies and imaginations rife in peoples minds, 
Tt was furmi/e at firft, and then grew into an aflertion, and this by de- 
grees received circumftances and embellifhments trom the pens of certain 
idle monks that did not love the king’s perion. John was a bad man 
in various refpects, and the monks have not fpared him; they have 
loaded rim with the reproaches he deferved ||. And I think it not im- 
probable, that when he was with his backefriends at Swinefhead, 
he might ufe fuch threatning difcourfe at table as is related above ; 
which being afterwards reported by the monks, or other writers, might 
at length fornith a fpecious pretence, in conjuction with furmife, for 
the fictitious {tory of the poifon, and all the circumftances and part- 
culars of it.” , : . 

We fhall proceed to the other articles, contained in this 


curious volume, in our next Review. . 
-_ 


+ Dr. Barcham in Speed, p. 587. 

{ See alfo John Fox. ‘ . 

\ M. Paris fpeaks of ejus infinita reprebenfibilia vitia. See M. Weftmin- 
fer, p. 276. Hemingburg, p. 560. Joh. Roflus, p. 198 And Dr. 
Barcham in Speed, p. 587. 
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An Apology for the Life and Writings of David Hume, Eq, 
With a Parallel between him and the late Lord Chefterfield: 1 
which is added an Addrefs to one of the People called Chriflians, 
by way of Reply to bis Letter to Adam Smith, wL. D. 
“* For modes of Faith, let gracelefs zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whofe Lire is in the > 
. OPE. 


I2mo, 2s. 6d. Fielding and Walker, 


The hafty produ&tion of fome ingenious advocate for Mr, 
Hume, better qualified to imitate his eafe and brilliancy of 
ftile than to inveftigate the difficulty and profundity of his fen 
timents. He tells us, indeed, in his dedication to Mr. Strahan, 
that, tho’ his * thoughts have been thrown upon p:per in 
haite, they are by no means hafty thoughts.”” Either he mu& 
have written, then, fometimes without thinking, or to what 
muft we impute fuch a ftrange fentence as the following? 
ss The proititution of Chriftianity, or, in other words, the 
Chriftian religion made ufe cf as a cloak to cover the moft irre- 
ligious purpofes, is more fatal to the fupreme governor of the 
world, and to his fubordinate creatures, than much greater lati- 
tude of principlethan was indulged by Mr. Hume *,”—What la- 
titude of principle this writer wou'd contend for, we know not 3 
but we cannot conceive either latitude or longitude of principle, 
of either hypocrify or profligacy, however fatal it may prove 
to his fubordinate creatures,can be in any wile fatal to the fu- 
preme governor of the World. ‘This word, therefore, if not the 
thought, was thrown upon paper in too much hafte. Perhaps 
too much time in the compofition might be avoided left the 
delay fhould prove fatal to the publication. In thefe temporary 
and temporizing produétions periculum ef? in mora, Another 
quill-driver might be before-hand with him, and catch the pen- 
ny out of his hand It is well for him that he had his 
thoughts ready cut and dried for the occafion ; he might other- 
wife not have been able to throw them on paper at any rate; fo 
that, all circumftances confidered, a hay word or two, if not 
quite blafphemous, might be forgiven him. Our country 
readers, who are ftrangers to the prefs and the expeditious 
mode of manufaéturing books and pamphlets in London, mutt 
be frequently aftonifhed at the rapid fucceffion of literary pub- 
lications. Nothing is more common, in town, than for a 
book to be publifhed, or an event to happen, one day, and a 
long printed treatife on it to appear the next, It’is, indeed, 


* Preliminary Addrefs, page xie 


, not 
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not unfrequent for the anfwer to a book to be written before 
the publication of the book itfelf, and obfervations on faéts 
and events to be fabricated, like the dying fpeeches of con- 
demned malefactors, before fuch events come to pafs. The 
truth is, the Literary grubs ‘of this metropolis are in general 
not more ingenious than induftrious, They differ alfo fo wide- 
ly from the improvident feriblers of former times that they 
watch, with the utmoft folicitude, every occafion for exercifing 
their induftry, Their Pegafus, like-a poft-horfe, ftlands ever 
ready faddied and bridled in the ftable, to be mounted as necef- 
fity requires. The want of infpiration from a captious mufe 
they always guard againft, by having their {cratoires well lined 
with variety of materials, pro ré natd: fo that they are never at 
a lofs even for impromptu’s on the moft fudden occafion. The 
death of David Hue afforded one of thefe opportunities, tho’ not 
fo fudden as not to have been for fome time anticipated. Hence 
it appears that, hard as the prefent writer {purred his Pegafus, 
one of the people called Chriftians whipped his Oxonian 
Bidet to town before him. Luckily the little Chriftian took a 
different fide of the queftion, and thence enabled our author to 
kill two birds with one ftone, by annexing an An/wer to his 
Apslogy.—But to come to the performance itfelf; which, tho’ 
evidently acatch-penny, hath more merit than ufually diftin- 
guifhes fuch produ€tions, To proceed methodically, the Apo- 
logift has divided his traé& into Sections: in the firft of which 
he treats of Mr, Hume’s philofophical confiftency ; telling us 
among other things, that it had been frequently prognofticated, 
by people profeffing themfelves Chriftians, to whom Mr, 
Hume’s theory was obnoxious, that he would abjure it on his 
death-bed and die a penitent. In the difappointment of this 
prognoftication our apologift triumphs not a little; imputing 
it as a great merit to Mr. Hume that he died as he lived. 

** It is tothe honour,” fays he, “* of David Hume, then, that he 
was no 4ypocrite in philofophy ; and that, unlike the many deteEed 
hypocrites in Chriftianity, he acted as he wrote, and wrote no more 
than, at all times, he actually felt. 

*‘ This may be evidenced more accurately, when we run our eye 
over that pofthumous paper, which he hath, very characterittically, 
called, 4 Funeral Oration. Prior to this, 1 would juft turn an old fub- 
ject on a new fide ; 1 would make a comment or two, on that fhameful 
{pecies of delufion, which, arrayed in the fair and unfufpicious robes 
of orthodoxy, makes the moft fatal depredations upon feciety ; and, 
indeed, does infinitely more mifchief than the moft daring and declared 
infidelity.” 

In hjs fecond Seétion, our author treats accordingly of Re- 
ligious Hypocrify ; which, he fays, is one of the diftinguifhing 
features, ty which we mark the prefent age. and 
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This, fays he, is ‘* that abominable prudery in Sentiment, which, 
from the lip outwards, deceives the fhallow multitude, who mittske it 
for the confcientious fcruples of moral fanétity. A philofopher, who 
looks into the heart, and can trace many of its, manoeuvres to their 
fource ; whofe acquaintance with life, and whofe fkill in detecting the 
chicane of men, fees, clearly, at a fingle glance, that the whole appa- 
gatus of external appearance, is only a political veil thrown over the 
real feelings and propenfities of nature : this fallacy, to his penetratin 
eye, is futficiently obvious ; he detects the cheat in a moment, and 
‘did he not know how eafily the major part of mankind were difpofed to 
favour #/at which fuits equally their own purpofes of impofing upon 
‘¢ach other (by which means the Hypocrify becomes general), he would 
wonder how thofe, who are fuppofed to ftand at the top of rarefied and 
rationalized matter, could be fo conftantly the bubbles of imagination, 
Bubbles, however, they notorioufly are, in defiance of the very feel- 
ings which contradiét their puritanical pretenfions. This duplicity hath 
ever exifted in life, and hath now crept into /etters. There is a fet of 
writers, who affect a chaftity of fentiment, and a kind of primitive pre- 
eifenefs in ftyle, with a view of pafling upon the fuperficial part of the 
public (which is infinitely the larger part) as orthodox moraliits, and 
the moft zealous promoters of Chriftian rectitude. Copious is the cata- 
logue of authors, whofe performances are read and relifhed, upon this 
very principle. 

** Hence it is, that literary reputation, like almoft every other di- 
ftinction, is, in thefe times, merely empirical. It is, neverthelefs, 
not unamufing toa philofopher,—when he hath a mind to reheve him- 
felf from the labour of feverer thinking, with the petty concealments of 
the bufy and more vacant world,—to overturn, with a calmnefs pecu- 
liar to his collected character, the fuperficial fyitems of thefe ingenious 
impoftors.” 

It is to be lamented that recent cafes have given too much 
reafon for the above refle&tion. We do not pretend to decide 
the long-difputed queftion, whether Hypocrify or Profligacy be 
moft hurtful to fociety ; but we cannot forbear exprefling our 
regret at the proofs to be met with, among our moralifts, how 
frequentiy the character of the writer differs from that of the 
man. We think, however, that moral Hypocrify, or the af- 
feétation of moral fentiment as a covert to praétical vice, is, ra- 
ther than Religious Hypocrify, the diftinguifhing feature in the 
chara€ter of the prefent age. Not but that many of our fenti- 
mental moralifts, particularly thofe of the Church, take Religion 
nominally by the hand. 

“ Thus, our puritans of the prefs,” as our apologift calls them, ‘* take 
efpecial care to write very religioufly without azy meaning at all; with- 
out, indeed, having any determinate idea of that delicate par- 
tition which divides one fpecific quality from another, without any 
fober fyftem of either thinking, writing, or acting. I have been en- 
tertained with the ingenuities of men, ({ call them ingenuities, becaufe, 
fometimes, they really are fuch,) who have voluminoufly recommend- 
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ed a fomething, the practice of which was, to produce tranquillity and 
complacence ; which was equally to defy diftemper, accident, and revo- 
lution. This fomething, they recommend, without bringing one folid 
argument in its favour*. In *eir way, they reafon “ about it and 
about it,” till the original idea, if, indeed, they ever had any, is ut- 
terly annihilated. If therefore, their mifconceptions and blunders are 
thus manifeft in devotional fubjects, it may be expected that they are 
not much more accurate or perfpicuous in the manufacture of wri- 
tings adapted fimply to what is called the decencies and decorums of 
focial life. I fhull, however, as an inflance, confine myfelf to expofe 
the futility of what they call, with moft atrocious affectation, delicacy 
of fentiment ; two words to which, divefted of their popular hypocritical 
meaning, imply more actual groilnefs and downright fenfuality, than 
all that ever was written by Rochefter, or any other. licentious author. 
Rochefter, indeed, 


“© Shewed too much to raife defire.” 


He made us delicate even from his indelicacy ; we behold his dirty, ilt- 
difpofed, figures, in all their naftinefs and nudity; the mind takes part 
with the body and recoils from enjoyment. But it is otherwife with 
writers, that are eternally fhewing you the fentimental infamy of a 
perfonal trefpafs, to which nature (they own), with all her attractive 
force and vigour, inclines ; while they condemn us to flame and fag- 
got, if we yield to her dictates. It is the fault of thefe men that t 
too often remind us of agreeable error, they minutely difcover the 
temptation, and point to the moit irrefiftible parts of it, yet charge us 
neither to touch nor to enjoy it. This is fhameful ; but it is, notwith- 
ftanding, the bafis of many literary reputations.” 


Our apolegift appears to have in view here the high reputa- 
tion of fome of our moft admired Novelitts. 

In Seétion 3, he treats of the. natural dignity of the lite- 
rary charaéter, and the reafons which have brought mt into 
contempt. 


“¢ Let us now advert,” fays he, “ to azother fpecies of Hypecrify, 
from which our Philofopher was totally exempt: to which, indeed, 
his temper was perfectly fuperior. Among the inflance of generous 
independency in David Hume, mutt not be forgotten that manlinefs, 
which prevented him from wading through the proitituted puddle ot 
fawning pEpiIcaTion. ‘To this magnanimity—to this firmnels it 
was owing, that, his feelings were never difgraced, nor his {pirit at 
any time weighed down by the burden of favours, ignominioufly bey- 


* The fuller proof of this matter, together with a free and fair enquiry 
into popular religions, and their regulating principies, is preparing for the 
prefs by the Author of this Apology, and will, it is hoped, clear from 
subbifth, or much-obftructed idea on facred fubje&s f. 

t+ We hope this. apologift will take more time and deliberate more 
maturely, in making this free and fair enquiry. We will veniure 
tofay that, otherwife, he will leave more rubbith behind him 
than he is likely to clear away. . Rew. 
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, and ungracioufly beftowed. Alexander, when he had won hi¢ 
world, had lefs reafon to fing forth the Io Pean of triamph, thar 
had our author to gratulate himfelf on the fatisfaction of “* never having 
preferred a requeft to’one great man, or ever of having made advances 
to’ any of them.” To confefs the truth, he wrote, generally, upon 
fubjeéts of which the modern nobility are, for the mott part, fo cons 
temptibly ignorant, that to have infcribed performances fo feientific to 
fuch patrons, would involve the ae: in a fimilar error of judg- 


- ment. Indeed, nothing is more offenfive to men of true tafte, and 


right feeling, than the condefcenfion of perfons of genius, to perfons of 
yank, merely as fuch. ‘This it is, more tham any thing elfe, that hath 
helped to degrade the literary character; which as it implies a fuperior 
vigour of intellect, and a more a capacity, poffeffes, naturally, an 
unrivalled dignity. According to all the fyitems of all the fects, it is al- 
lowed that the Suman underftanding is the greateft, as it is the moft boafted 
diftinétion of Auman beings; confequently, one of thefe beings muft 
rife higher than another in the fcale of rationality, only by fo much, as 
the diftinguifhing part of him is elevated above that of others: Soy 
likewife, a fhallow, illiterate, and vacant creature, muft fink in the 
feale, by the fame equitablé proportion. Now, it is eafy to prove, 
that, hin are called the Great (who are but too commonly the leait of 
all God’s little atoms), muit, according to the very nature of things, be 
amongft the -wor/f judges of literary merit, and therefore, fpeaking tru- 
ly, its moft improper patrons, Men, born to titles and to fortunes 
which defcend without effort, or exertion of any talent whajever, ima- 
gine the cultivation of the mind totally adventitious: nor does the 
man of fafhion admit it into the catalogue of his accomplifhments. 
Even the harlequin Lord Chefterfield—that fuccefsful fmatterer—allows 
— fuch a fhare of philofophy, as belongs to the philofophy of the 
paflions ; which is nothing more, in his idea, than guarding yourfelf 
while you make a fine, dextrous, and fuccefsful puth at the paflions of 
another, Giddinefs, glitter, the. indolence of plenty, and above all, 
its impudence, all contribute to render perfons of rank, frivolous, vo- 
luble, fuperficial; the illuftrious exceptions of a Bacon, a Bolingbroke, 
a Shaftefbury, a Lyttelton, a Pruflia, a Clarendon, have nothing to da 
with a rule fo deplorably general. 

** This being the cafe, can any thing be fo prepofterous, as to in- 
feribe the mere tinfelof titles, the labours of learning, or the refleCtions 
of aceurate and abitrufe Philofophy # Yet hath this been, for many ages, 
the practice. Whence hath it happened? The queition eannot be an- 
fwered without affecting us. 

“ Fortune feems to have neglected thofe, whom Nature hath mioft 
favoured; and men of genius, 1 fuppofe, think it but fair, to fupply 
the defect by folliciting men of money. This follicitation, however, fub- 
jects them to all that rudenefs and difdain, which thofe who have enly 
a handful of authority, beftow upon their flatterers. The flatterers 
are, in turn, well ferved; they fet out upon a wrong principle—The 
intercourfe is altogether ill managed.” 

As a proof of this, our apologiit proceeds to expofe the 
fulfome practice of Dedieations, fo difgraceful to mioft writers 

of 
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of paft ages and many of the prefent; clofing the fubject with 
the following fpirited refle&ions, 

** We have the misfortune to perceive a ftyle of bafenefs and adula- 
tion creep through moft of the epiitles dedicatory for the fpace of feve- 
ral centuries; by which means flattery and fulfomenefs is affociated with 
the very idea of thofe addretles, and the literary character is held, by 
the dulleft of the fpecies, in utter contempt. 

© What hath undoubtedly contributed to bring about fo difgraceful 
a circumftance, is a cuftom which prevails amongit authors, of {welling 
the ignorant vanity of Patrons, by fubmitting to. them a perform- 
ance prior to its entry into the public woxld: this mode might, indeed, 
be reafonable enough, were it only defigned as a compliment to the 
tafte of the Patron, which the Authors may be fuppofed anxious to 
gratify, before the matter becomés, as it were, public property ; but 
when it is done with a view of begging permiffidn to fay civil things of 
the Patron and his family, it degenerates into a meannefs which juftly 
merits the neglect that commonly attends it. 

** Afk permition! for what ? For diftinguifhing a man? For circu- 
lating the knowledge of his good qualities beyond the narrow circle of, 
very likely, a frivolous fet of companions !. Require /eave to do this!— 
Was there ever heard fuch an inconfiftency >The point is mifconceiv- 
ed. Be it again remarked, that, in true fcience, there is a greatnefs 
which feldom receives, though it often confers obligations. Genius may 
more properly be faid to pattonize, than be patronized. 

*¢ Ifa production is fit for the eye of men of tafte, it ought to be 
acceptable to mén of rank; who are ready enough to be thought in 

fleffion of a fine tafte themfelves, and very frequently, no doubt, pay 

iberally for their dedications, folely upon that principle. 

*¢ If, on the other hand, a performance is crude, trifling, ill-written, 
and, notwithftanding fuch defects, is, without the confént of the Pa- 
tron, adorned with a name which it difgraces, fuch patron ought pub- 
lickly to renounce his protection, and treat the pretender ds every pre- 
tender of whatever profeffion deferves to be treated; ftill, however, 
with this falvo, that if the production could have done any fervice to 
literature, or promoted, but in a fmall depres, the cawfe of fcience, he 
would have been the firft man to acknowledge his obligations, for having 
been thought 4 fit patron to affift that caufe, and ftrengthen thofe fer- 
vices, While the prefent fcandalous conceffions remain, the fieet will 
inevitably be thrown upon fuch abominable proftration, I have been 
fomewhat copious on this fubject, becaufe it has never, to my recollec« 
tion, been placed in a proper light. 

“ Perhaps, this doctrine of dedications may be little relifhed by 
thofe who are daily pampered into conceit by daily panegyric: but it is 
a jufticé which every man of letters owes to 4 character, founded on qua- 
lities, which ought to be a better pafiport to honorary diftinctions, 
than any that can be conferred by royal grant, or by the pride of 
ancefiry. 

2 On fuch qualities was founded the reputation of David Hume; fo 
that upon #4is occafion, at léaft, his example may be held up to perfons 
engaged in literary purfuits, as a proper ftandard.” 


Vor. V, Xx Seftion 
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Se&tion IV. treats of Mr. Hume’s philofophical principles, 
and his motive for making them public, with remarks on his 
condué& in his laft moments. Under this head the writer de- 
fends the charaéter of Mr. Hume, as a maf and a moralift, 
which appears to have ftood in no need of apology. We do 
not think him fuccefsful, however, in Jubiifying fo free a pub- 


lication of his. religious (or as fome might ftile them irre- 


ligious) opinions. 


In Se&tion V. our apologift draws a parallel betwixt Mr. 
Hume and Lord Chefterfield, both with refpe& to abilities and 
principles. What put it into this writer’s head, to draw fuch a 
whimfical parallel, we cannot conceive; the very reafons, he 
himfelf affigns, fhould certainly have kept two fuch heteroge- 
neous charatters far enough afunder. 


“ To acharatter fo amiable, fo complacent, and fo little tin@tured 
by that pedantry which always {ticks to an atfected philofopher, who, 
that hath any fenfe of < were qualities, will ever bring near him 
fuch a frivolous compound of whim, wickednefs, cunning, and congee, 
as Lord Cheiterfield; unlefs, indeed, he is brought forward by way of 
contrait ! There appears likewife to me, to have been as wide a differ- 
ence in the fize of their abilities, as there was in the honefty of their 

rinciples : every page in thofe Letters, which have laid open his 
Lordthip’s hypocrify, furnifhes us with examples of his futility: it 
would be the drudgery of a day to detec a fingle light fentence in 
Hume. The Earl of Chefterfield’s utmoft ftretch of penetration, ,a- 
mounts to little more than fhrewdnefs, partly caught from the fuggef- 
tions of a mind naturally fufpicious, and partly from obfervations upon 
the weakneffes, and tender imperfections of men: lefs capable to diffem~ 
ble. This faculty is, at beit, but the principal ingredient in the cha- 
racter of a cunning fellow, who, as it were, by imperceptible flight of 
hand, hath the art of appearing what he is not; and of cheating yous 
with fingular dexterity, even before your face. 

* Bur all the fame, or popular etiquette, that could poflibly arife from 
fuch practices, Hume would have difcarded with difdain. And chiefly 
for two reafons: firft, his genius had not a fingle grain of the peut 
maitre in it, which, by the way, was a confiderable ingredient in Lord 
Chefterfield’s ; and, fecondly, he had too much dignity in his nature, 
and too juft a fenfe of the focial compact between the individual and 
the whole human race, to find any zeft in gratifications, which ema- 
nated from, neither more, nor lefs, than flagrant treachery. Hence it 
appears obvious enough, that the Earl of Chefterfield’s heart and head 
were both unable to bear any fort of parallel with the head and heart 
of David Hume. The one is the Auihor of a fyftem which feems to 
have been pillaged from the Dancing-mafter, the Perfumer, and the 
Devil: the other purfues a philofophy, which, with all its exceptions, 
gives countenance neither to the follies of a coxcomb nor the meay- 
nefs and mifchief of a hypocrite—a wretch, which, in the courle of 
thefe pages, hath been marked with fingular rebrobation; and above 

all 
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all other hypocrites, one that, in a kind of moral mafquerade drefs, 
perpetrates every bafenefs, and pafles upon the world as a mighty good 


Chriftian creature.” 


In Seétion VI. our author gives, what he calls, proper 
cautions prior to the eftablifhment of our religious credenda. 
Thefe confift, however, of mere trite common-place reficc- 
tions. 


In the annexed addref;, in anfwer to the author of the Re* 
marks on Dr. Smith’s letter, the writer pertinently-enough re~ 
lies to feveral little impertinencies in the Remarker’s letter to 
br. Smith. We with, however, he had more fatisfactorily 
anfwered his adverfary’s queftion, refpe@ting the umbrage, 
which Mr. Hume is faid to have taken at Dr. Beattie’s Effay on 
Truth; a work, the mention of which, it has been reported, 
he could not.bear with any tolerable patience, The Remarker 
fays to Dr. Smith, 


“* Was there ever any Book waitten againft Mr. Hume—which 
fhook his fyftem to pieces about his ears, and reduced it to a heap of 
ruins, the fuccefs and eclat of which might be fuppofed to have fare 
his mind, and to have affeéted his health? Was there any Author, 
‘whofe name, his friends never dared to mention before him, and was not 
all ftrangers, that were introduced to him, againft doing it ; becaufe he 
never failed, when by any accident it was done, to fly out into a tranfport 
of paffion and fwearing? or hath no book been written to impair the 
growth and increafe of his philofophic reputation ?”” 

** In reply to thefe feveral points, fays our apologift, I fhall wave 
all ftricture upon the feurrility, and unchriftian fpirit which is mixed up 
with them, and only obferve, that, no book 4as been written, that has 
impaired Hume’s philofophical reputation ; a philofophic reputation, 
fubfifts only among philofophers : and they, to a man, hold Beattie’s 
Book in contempt ; which is a philofuphy calculated only for ladies, 
and fine gentlemen.” 


As to the reft, it does not appear to us that either the 4polo- 
gift, or the writer, who ftiles hinfelf, One of the People called 
Chriftians, hath the advantage in criticifing on each other 
refpe&ting Mr. Hume’s metaphyfics, which neither of them 
feems clearly to comprehend *. 

R. 


* Since this article was fent to prefs, we are informed that the apology, 
which is the objeét of it, was written by that fertile young genius, Mr, 
Courtney Melmoth. Rev, 
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A Series of Letters addreffed to Soame ‘fenyns, Efq; on occaften 
of bis View of the Internal Evidence of Chriftianity. By A. 
Maclaine, D. D. Minifter of ihe Englifh Church at the 
Hague. 8vo. 38. Bathurft. 


Did Dr. Maclaine refide in London, or had he an earlier 
opportunity of perufing the produétions of the Englifh prefs, 
we conceive, he would have faved himfelf the trouble of wri- 
ting, and expence of printing, the letters before us; in which 
we difcover litile that has not already, in one form or other, 
been offered to the publick *, The corroborating opinions of 
different writers, however, may have their ute, even with 
thofe who have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
them all; acircumftance under which many may not find 
themfelves; fo that feveral advocates in a good caufe are not 
always ufelefs in proportion to their multiplicity, The only, 
at leaft principal, ill effe&t, they can have, is to fwell the im- 
portance of the object oppofed, and to perfuade the world it is 
much more formidable than it really is, The advice which tke 
ideot gave to the hero, who was going to deftroy the Hoft of 
an enemy, viz. * to let them alone, for they would, in a few 
years, die, of themfelves,” is peculiarly applicable to all thofe 
who either attack or defend religion on -falfe grounds. In 
refpect to Mr. Jenynss traét in particular, a few months 
have proved fufficient to fettle its chara€ter, and to convince the 
public that, as it was, at beft, a merely plaufible, it is at 
worft, a very futile, performance, But, tho’ this redoutable 
doétor, like a true Low-Dutchman, only comes to flay the 
flain, we will fhew him the complacence due to a foreigner, by 
exhibiting the ampleit proofs of his prowefs, 

In a quotation, by way of preface, he gives us the following — 
paflage from Gerard’s differtation on Chriftianity. 

“* The miftaken principles of one Chriftian Writer have been de- 
rected and expofed by other Chriftian Writers without referve. But 
Infidels, indiilolubly leagued together by the fingle tie of unbelief, ftu- 
dioufly avoid confuting one another; this conduct fhews a determined 


* We conceive this, aifo, for another sxeafon, viz. that of not being thought 
a plagiary ; the beft of his argum=nts againft Mr. Jenyns’s tract hav:ng 
appeared, (and many of them a'moft verbatim) in our colleague, Dr. 
Kenrick’s Obfervations, within a very little time after the publication of the 
tract itfelf. How it happened that thefe did not come to Dr. Maclaine’s hands 
before he wrote thefe letters, we fhould be at a lofs to guels, did he not in- 
form us that even Mr,Jenyns’s View had pafied through four editions before 
he received it.—-Not but thofe editions fucceeded each other fo rapidly, that, 
the one mutt have been put to prefs before the other could have been well 
taken from it, or the bookfeller muft have contrived the fucceflion in a 
manner equally flattering to the author and impofing on the public. There 
ace gecater puffs in Pall-Mall, than even in Pater-nofter-Row. Rev. 
; refolutog 
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refolution to fupport a beloved caufe by all poffhle means ; and the caule. 
which infpires its votaries with fach a refolution, is not likely to be the 
caufe of truth.” 

There appears to us fomething problematical in the adoption 
of this paragraph by way of pretace ; prefaces being ufually ex- 
pected to throw fome light on the defign of the publication ; 
whereas this leaves us only ftill more in the dark.—Does Dr, 
Maclaine mean to compliment Mr, Jenyns with being a Chrif- 
tian writer, and thus apologize for confuting him? This is 
furely the moft obvious meaning : and what then ? Why are 
poor infidels, among whom Mr. Jenyns was fo lately number- 
ed, to be fo unneceffarily abufed ? And why is that fingle 
tie of unbelief, which unties every thing and every body elie, 
to league fo indiffolubly together thofe, who, having no belief, 
can be bound by no ties human and divine?) Why fo unendear- 
ing a caufe as that of infidelity fhould be called a beloved caufe, 
we are equally at a lofs to guefs at, as we are at the motives of 
fo determined a refolution as, it is pretended, infidels are in- 
fpired with to fupport it. Serioufly we believe that the prof- 
pect of real Infidels (and we unhappily know a great many) is 
fo gloomy and uncomfortable, that they would rejoice to become 
believers. We have no doubt that, from that motive alone, 
numbers have made ftrenuous, tho’ ineffectual, attempts to fup- 
prefs or banifh their doubts and difbelief. On the other hand, 
why Chriftian writers fhould boaft of their dete&ting and expof- 
ing cach other without referve, we cannot readily conceive. 
We think it by no means a proof of their prudence, whatever 
it may be of their zeal. Certain it is, that the caule of Chrif- 
tianity fuffers by it in the eyes of thofe who entertain fcruples, 
which fuch polemical difputes are, in no wife, calculated to 
remove.—As to the truth itfelf, it does not depend ‘on the 
difcretion of thofe who efpoufe its caufe, or on the verifimilitude 
of what they fet up for it. Truth is to be inveftigated by 
means much furer than by that of looking after its likelihood : 
fo that this curious quotation is, in our opinion, altogether 
inapplicable, futile, and frivolous. It appears, indeed, to be 
introduced as a prelude to the abufe thrown on Mr. Gibbon *, 
and thofe whom our author ftiles Infidels in general, in his firft 
letter.—After confeffing that he had read two thirds of Mr. 
Jenyns’s book, before he knew whether he fhould place it on 
the fame fhelf with the treatife of Gilbert Weft, or certain 
writings of Samuel Chubb, Dr. Maclaine proceeds to give an 
account of the incident which put him in fo ill a humour with 
his author. 


* Author of the Hiftory of the declenfion of the Roman Empire. 


“ An 
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_ An accidental circumftance put me in a mood that contributed not 
a little to the injury I was likely todo you. I had been reading the 
account, given by Mr. Edward Gibbon, of the Progrefs of the Chrif- 
tian Religion: in which the graveft fubject, and one of the gravett 
kinds of writing, are both difhonoured by a perpetual and unneceflary 
fneer. This had ftruck me fo much, that, when I took up your Book, 
and faw the frange things you were advancing in defence of Chriftia- 
hity, I began to fufpect that yox were {neering alfo. ‘This idea acquir- 
eda certain degree of probability from the many accounts I have had 
of your fly wit, and your eafy and elegant pleafantry ; it did not, how- 
ever, fquare fo well with what I have alfo heard of you, Sir, even that 
you potiefied the happy and agreeable art of being merry and wife. 

“* The perufal of your whole work difpelled all my doubts. I per- 
ceived at length, that you were in earneft ; but I began to apprehend, 
Jeft that numerous clafs of our common adverfaries, who are rather 

atical than perfuaded Infidels, fhould, on perceiving the fame thing, 

gin to be merry. The Aone people of this clafs are never fo rejoice 
as when they fee an ill-judged defence of Chriftianity. It makes them 
(I know not why, but the cafe is really fo) go to the gaming-table 
with lefs reluctance, and to the fcenes of lewdnefs with more tranquil- 
lity. ‘They foolithly perfuade themfelves, that a caufe, which is pre- 
pofteroufly defended, muft be a bad-one ; and, putting between con- 
fcience and futurity this new re-inforcement of illufion, they return, 
with a new-fluthed confidence, to enjoy as many moments of pleafure,, 
as they can, before the bubble of exiftence breaks.” 

We are forry to find a man, of Dr. Maclaine’s character and 
abilities, fo much of a prieft and fo little of a Chriftian as to 
fall into the vulgar errour of hypocritical bigots, by joining 
profligacy as an infeparable attendant on infidelity. Nothing 
can be more juft than his own intimation, that the more nau- 
merous clafs of the common adverfaries to Chriftianity are 
rather pradfical than perfuaded infidels. It is certain there ate 
few theoretical infidels, or unbelievers on principle, that ate 
profligates. On the other hand, we could name fome of the 
mott diftinguifhed infidels in theory, who have been remarka- 
ble as praétical moralifts, We will mention only two recent 
inftances in men, indeed of different talents, but of equal infi- 
delity, and that on principle, the late David Hume, and Peter 
Annett, The irreproachable morals of the firft have been re- 
cently celebrated ; thofe of the laft are well known by numbers 
to have been equally fo, infomuch that in his moral chara&er 
he might be ftiled an Ifraelite in whom there was no guile. 
Are fuch the boneft people at whom our pious dogtor /neers, for 
repairing tothe gaming-table with lefs reluétance, or to /cenes of 
dewdne/s with more tranquillity, on feeing an ill-judged defence 
of Chriftianity ? Such an infinuation might aptly enough come 
from an ignorant enthufiaft fecluded from fociety ; but argues 
either ftrange mifconception or wilful mifreprefentation in - 

learne 
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learned divine, who has read fo much, and has had fuch an 
unity of knowing the world, as hath our author.—No. 
he frequenters of Gaming-tables and the Brothels are fo far 
from being even perfuaded Infidels, that they are bardly pradi- 
eal ones, Like the Devils, they believe and tremble, even in 
the celebration of their midnight orgies, and fhudder occafion- 
ally with horrour in the midft of their debaucheries, Profli- 
gates are, for the moft part, believers, and fo far at leaft are 
Chriftians, bad ones as they are, and not Infidels. Could that 
fatal inftrument of juftice the triple tree, confirm the Annals 
of the Ordinary of Newgate, it would declare how few among 
the numerous victims to juftice die profeffed infidels, Nay, 
no offence to a name-fake, I fee no reafon to doubt that 
Maclaine the highway-man was as true a believer as Dr. 
Maclaine, minifter of the Englifh Church at the Hague.— 
‘We are not defending the morals of profeffed unbelievers ; God 
knows they are bad enough, but they cannot be worfe than 
thofe of profeffed believers. If our author, therefore, excepts 
againft Mr. Jenyns for fupporting the caufe of Chriftianity on 
falfe grounds; we do the fame by him, and fay that, in confu- 
ting the arguments of infidels, he ought not falfely to accuf 
them of want of morals. 

As to the charge our author brings againft Mr. Gibbon in 
particular, we regard it as an illiberal and unjuft invective a- 
gain‘t one of the beft writers this age and country can boaft. 
Were we to be as cenforious in our remarks on our author, we 
might infinuate that he would not have fufpected the Hiftorian 
of {neering at the caufe of Chriftianity, had not he himfelf 
entertained fome diftruft that it deferved to be {neered at: for 
we will be bold to declare an opinion founded on our own 
knowledge and experience, that the {neers of infidelity are 
among no people fo frequent as among the profeffional teachers 
of Cariftianity. Mr. Gibbon is a layman, and therefore 
would be more excufeable if he had not treated the circum- 
ftances, attending its early progrefs, in fo grave a manner as 
might be expeéted from a divine. Tor our own part, we mutt 
frankly declare, that altho’ we could not help tufpeéting that 
writer’s fentiments in reading what he has written on the fub- 
jeét, we were never ftruck with any idea of his intention to 
fneer at Chriftianity ; but conceived that, ating the part of a 
faithful Hiftorian, he reprefented faéts, in general as he found 
them on record, even fuppreffing refleftions that might fome- 
time arife, to the prejudice of the Chriftian caufe, in due de- 
ference to the eftablifhed religion of his country. ‘This defe- 
rence we conceive to be due trom every candid hiftorian, as we 
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think a faeer at public opinions, however falfe, while forming 


the faith of the church, and countenanced by the laws of the 


ftate, very unbecoming in any individual whatever. If 
Mr. Gibbon did really intend to {neer at Chriftianity, whether 
he believes or difbelieves in it, we fhould condemn him; tho’ 
not for the reafon affigned by Dr.* Maclaine, in his curi- 
ous note above quoted, viz. * becaufe it was unneceflary, Mr. 
Gibbon living in a country where a man may write and fpeak 
as he thinks, without danger or moleftation.”—-We fhould be 
glad to know who told Dr. Maclaine that a man may 
write and fpeak as he thinks in England without danger 
or moleftation ? He himielf cannot do fo in Holland*,; 2 
country whofe liberty is equally boafted with that of our own. 
Has the Doétor never heard of poor Peter Annett already men- 
tioned, who felt the fecular arm of religious perfecution, and 
that within the prefent reign, only for unneceffarily freering at the 
plagues of Egypt ?—This reiterated boaft of the clergy of the 
Church of England, that their infidel antagonifts are at equal 
liberty to attack and defend themfelves in religious difputes, 
is fo impudent and thameful a falfehood, that we wonder any 
one, who has the leaft grace or modefty left, fhould be found 
to repeat it.—Not that we contend for fuch liberty. Far from 
it. We know how foon it would run into licentioufnefs, and 
what would be the danger of it, Our controverfial heroes 
may, yet, vapour as they will about their prowefs, and boaft 
their victories over enemies, whofe hands are tied behind them, 
or are otherwife reftrained from the effectual ufe of their arms 5 
but if ever civil government fhould be fo remifs as to tuffer 
men to write and fpeak on fuch iubjeéts as they think, with 
out danger and moleftation, it would be no wonder if Chrifs 
tianity, inftead of being faeered at, fhould be hosted out of the 
country in half a century, Under the prefent reftraints it 
inay be much longer before it emigrate, nor need profefied 
Intidels give themfelves any trouble about it: our rational dis 
vines will effe€tually co the bufine(s in time without their affif+ 
tance. The propitiation of a Saviour, they have already fent 
packing. The infpiration of the fpirit, and the influence of 
Grace, are reafoned down ; and what will become of the refé 
of the divinity, time and philofophy it feems are to deters 
mine ¢.—But to proceed with our author. 


-* In matters of religion, indeed, the Dutch are lefs ftriét than in politics 2 
very fevere ceengion, Bieienel, have been fometimes made of innovators in 
doétrine and difcipline, when their innovations have tended to the diftur~ 
bance of the public peace. 

+ Even our author divefts Paw Chrift of his’ {criprure appellation, the 
Son of God; giving him the aficéted and degrading titles of, Celeflial Ewvayy 
the Divine Man, &c. 

After 
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After paying Mr. Jenyns fome merited compliments on his 
geatleman-like ftile and manner of writing, he proceeds to 
cenfure his reafoning in general, as neither clofe nor accurate, 
In the fecond letter he examines into Mr. Jenyns’s propofition 
refoecting the credibility of miracles and prophecies, which, 
that writer fays, depends on the internal marks of divinity 
that are ftamped upon the Chriftian Religion. He expofes the 
fallacy of this propofition, as hath been done by other writers. 
~—In letter the third he proceeds to fhew that thofe which Mr. 
Jenyns lays down as internal proofs in favour of the gofpel are 
not only infufficient for that purpofe ; but that, if they were to 
be found there; they would rather tend to its difcredit. What 
he advances on this head is profefledly intended rather to rec- 
tify than to refute the propofition in queftion. In the difcuffion 
of it many juft exceptions are made to what is occafionally ad- 
vanced by Mr. Jenyns, without any thing mote fatisfaétory 
being fubftituted in the room of it. We look, in particular, 
on Dr. Maclaine’s criterion of divine revelation, as being full 
as exceptionable as Mr. Jenyns’s. *¢ It is,” fays he, “ ane of 
the effential characters of a true revelation of natural religion, 
that it be not in contradiction with the fundamental princi- 
ples of human knowledge.” —But whence does our learned Doc- 
tor derive this criterion? If he does not mean to impofe a 
change on us, by ufing the epithet true, inftead of the ufual 
one, divine; if by a true revelation, he means a revelation in 
which men are required to place implicit belief, becaufe it 
comes immediately from God ; we deny that its criterion, or 
effential charaéter, is that of its conformity to the pureft dic- 
tates of natural religion, or its confiftency with the fundamen- 
tal principles of natura! knowledge. The dictates of divine and 
human knowledge, are in many inftances clearly yreiere we! 5 
They are repeatedly declared fo, and their inconfiftency pofi- 
tively pronounced in the mott exprefs terms in holy Scripture, 
And, why fhould they not? If the certainty of miracles be 
admitted and their evidence brought in proof of fupernatural 
revelation ; if thofe miracles be defined, as our author defines 
them.to be, facts contrary to the laws of nature; why may 
not the precepts of fych revelation contain doctrines contradic- 
tory to the dictates of nature?— May the gofpel difpenfation 
sountera& nature in deed and not contradiét it in words ? 

This is diftinguifhing (to ufe this writer’s phrafeology) with 
@ witnefs !—Dr. Maclaine mentions it as an abfurdity that 
nature and grace are in conttaft and contradiction ; but are 
they not conftantly reprefented fo in the gofpel? And whence 
but from the gofpel would this reverend divine deduce the 
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ftandard of its excellence ? Would he fet up natural and hu- 
man knowledge as a judge of what is fupernatural or divine? 
This might become a mere naturalift, but certainly ill-becomes 
a profeffed theologue. .s 

We think it juft as ill-judged and imprudent in him, as an 
advocate for Chriftianity, to expofe the weak fide of Mr. 
Jenyns’s reafoning, in points that do not affeét the main ar- 
gument. He may think, with the author of his borrowed 
preface, that Chriftian controverfialifts may go on fecurely and 
harmlefsly in deteéting and expofing the falfe arguments of 
one another ; but if their end be that of propagating the belicf, 
and fupporting the credit of Chriftianity, they fhould be more 
cautious of thus expofing one another ; as they cannot do it 
without expofing themielves at the fame time to the criti- 
cifm and contempt of deifts and infidels. It is thus, in our 
opinion, by no means prudential in Dr. Maclaine to difprove 
the afferted fingularity and total novelty of the Chriftian doc- 
trines. But, perhaps, our author meant himfelf to {neer at the 
doétrine of the Trinity, in controverting Mr. Jenyns’s affir- 
mation that no other religion has ever reprefented the fupreme 
Being in the charaéter of three perfons united im one God. 
Let our readers judge. 

‘¢ Many learned Men have pretended to find a Trinity in the Divine 
Effence clearly exprefled in the facred Books of the Chinefe, Perfians, 
Chaldeans, Eg ptians, and Grecians: (not to {peak .of the Writings 
of the Old Teitament, whofe Declarations on this head I fuppofe you 
blend with thofe of the Evangelifts and Apoftles :) Thus Plutarch tells 
us, that the Perfian Oromafdes thrice augmented, or triplicated himfelf, 
De Ifide & Ofir ; and the Perfian Mag: celebrate, to this very day, a 
folemn feftival in honour of the Tg:mdacios, or Threefold Mythras. Ik 
appears, moreover, from the teitimonies of learned Men, that what 
the Perfians called Oromajdes, Mythras, and Mythra, were called by 
the Chaldeans Life, Jnteliec?, and Soul; by the Chinefe Hi, 2%, and 
Ouei; by the Egyptians Eicfon, Emeph, and Ptha*; and the He- 
brews 43, Ei, and Ruach. It is alfo well known that eus, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato, had like ideas of a Divine Trinity. How far this 
Tri-union refembled what you reprefent as the.Chriftian Doétrine_ on 
that fubject, T carnot determine ; becaufe you have not thought it ex- 
pedient to tell ts whether you confider the unity of the Three’ Perfons 
in one Ged, as an Unity of Counfel, Equality, or Effence ; but it is 
evident, that the tenets of Eaftern Nations, above mentioned, are far 
trom being totally unlike the Doétrines of the Trinity * in our Theologi- 
cal Syiiems; aud they are fuflicient to prove your precipitation, in af- 
ferting, that no other Religion, except the Chriftian, “ has even. ré- 
prefented the Supreme Being in the Character of Three Perfons united 
m one God.” ; 

We should be forry to mifconceive and ftill more fo tO mif- 
reprefent the meaning of any ingemtous writers; but we do not 
Meeog :  pereting: 
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perceive the marks of much ingenuoufnefs in the above quota- 
tion, particularly in the marginal notes ; the Thank Heaven f 
at the clofe of the laft, refembling too much the profane cant 
of the Rationalifts, who want to get rid of all fuch religious 
tenets as are too myfterious for the comprehenfion of the hu- 
man underftanding, As mere philofophers we join them, but 
as Chriftians we differ, toto caelo, in religious opinion, and fhall, 
totis viribus, oppole every attempt, that falls under our cog- 
nizance, to confound characters fo diametrically oppofite, and 
doétrines fo effentially different, as are thofe of the naturalift 
and the divine / 
. 





A Voyage towards the South Pole, and round the World. Perform 

_ ed in His Majefty’s Ships the Refolution and Adventure, in the 
Years. 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775. Written by Fames 
Look, Commander of the Refolution. In which is included, 
Capt. Furneaux’s Narrative of bis Proceedings in the Adventure 
during the Separation of the Ships. Illuftrated with Maps and 
Charts, and a Variety of Portraits of Perfons and Views of 
Places, drawn during the Voyage by Mr. Hodges, and engraved 
by the moft eminent Mafters. 2 Vols. gto. 2l. 2s. Strahan 
and Cadell. 

It is obferved by Mr. Forfter, that the Hiftory of Captain 
Cook’s firft voyage round the World was eagerly read by all 
European nations, but incurred univerfal cenfure and almoft 
univerfal contempt*, This he imputes to its having been 
compiled by a perion who had not been on the voyage; and to 
the frivolous obfervations, the uninterefting digreflions and fo- 
phiftical principles of the compiler t+. We mean not to apply 
to Mr. Forfter the refleétions he cafts on Dr. Hawkefworth ; 
but cannot help congratulating the public on its being favoured 
with, what appears to us, to be a genuine relation of this fecond 
voyage by captain Cook himfelf. Mr. Forfter, indeed, rather 
invidioufly hinted that we were ftill to converfe with that aétive 
and intelligent commander by means of an interpreter. Of 
this, howeyer, there are few figns in the work before us; 
altho’ it may be true, as Mr. Forfter infinuates, that fome few 
faéts, obnoxious to Government or uneffential to the main de- 
fign of the voyage, are fupprefled. But thefe would be of as 
little confequence to the reader as are many of the frivolous eb- 


* See Mr. Forfter’s aceount of Capt. Cook’s voyage.—Alfo the Londen 
Review for March, p. 219. : 
t The late Dr. Hawkefworth. ; 
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fervations and uninterefting digreffions of either Dr. Hawkef- 
worth or Mr, Forfter.. We congratulate alfo the proprietors 
on their having an opportunity of making amends to the public, 
forthe impofition, they were inftrumental to, in their former 
unequally-executed and: therefore equally paltry and pompous, 
publication; by now prefenting the purchafer with, perhaps, 
the moft authentic and beft embellifhed_produétion of the kind 
that ever was publifhed *, 

As moft of the faéts and defcriptions contained in thefe vo- 
lumes are nearly the fame in fubftance with thofe we meet with 
in Mr. Forfter’s and even the anonymous publications, we fhall 
make no other extraét than a fhort one, difplaying the ingenu- 
oufnefs of the’Voyager in retracting the errours, fallen into in 
his former account. Speaking of the famous Otaheite, and its 
neighbouring Ifands, he fays, 

' The produce of the iflands, the manners and cuftoms of the na- 
tives, &c. having been treated at large in the narrative of my former 
voyage, it will be unneceffary to take notice of thefe fubjects in this, 
unlefs where I can add new matter, or clear up any miftakes which may 
have been committed, 

“ As I had fome reafon to believe, that amongft their religious cuf- 
toms, human facrifices were fometimes confidered as neceflury, I went 
one day to a Marai in Matavai, in company with Captain Furneaux ; 
having with us, as I had upon all other occafions, one of my men who 
{poke their language tolerably well, and feveral of the natives, one of 
whom appeared to be an intelligent, fenfible man. In the Marai was 
a Tupapow, on which lay a corpie and fome viands; fo that every thing 

romiied fuccefs to my inquiries. I began with afking queitions relat- 
ing to the feveral objects before me, if the plantains, dc. were for the 
Eatua? If they facrificed to the Eatua, hogs, dogs, fowls, &c. to all 
of which he anfwered in the affirmative. I then.afked, It they facrifi- 
ced men to the Eatua ? he anfwered, Taata eno; that is, bad men they 
did, firit Yiparrahy, or beating them till they were dead. I then 
afked him, If good men were put to death in this manner? his anfwer 
was, No, only Yaata eno. 1 atked him, If any Earces were? he faid, 
they had hogs to give to the Za/wa, and again repeated Taato enc. 1 
next afked him, If Tocvrows, that is, fervants or flaves, who had no 
hogs, dogs, or fowls, but yet were good men, if they were facrificed to 
the Eajua ? his anfwer was, No, only bad men. J afked him feveral 
more queftions, and all his anfwers feemed to tend to this one poipt, 
that men for certain crimes were condemned to be facrificed to the gods, 
provided they had not wherewithal to redeem themfelves. This, I 
think, implies, that, on fome occafions, human facrifices are confider- 
ed as neceflary 5 particularly when they take fuch men as have, by the 

* The two volumes containing wpwards of fixty plates, all uniformly ex- 
ecuted, and that in fo mafterly a file, both as to defigns and engraving, that 


the impreffions of the plates alone’ may be juftly valued at moxe than three 
times the price of the book, 7" 
laws 
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laws of the country, forfeited their lives, and have nothing to redeem 
them “4 and fuch will generally be found among the lower clafs of 
P 

«* The man of whom I made thefe inquiries, as well as fome others, 
took fome pains to explain the whole of this cuftom to us; but we were 
not matters enough of their language to underftand them. _I have fince 
learnt from Omai, that they offer human facrifices to the Supreme Be- 
ing. According to his account, what men fhall be fo facrificed, depends 
on the caprice of the high prieft, who, when they are aflembled on 
any folemn occafion, retires alone into the houfe of God, and ftays 
there fome time. When he comes out, he informs them, that he has 
feen and converfed with their great God (the high prieft alone having 
that privilege) and that he has afked for a human facrifice, and tells 
them that he has defired fuch a perfon, naming a man prefent, whom 
moft probably the prieft has an antipathy againft. He is immediately 
killed, ‘and fo falls a victim to the prieft’s retentment, who, no doubt, 
(if neceflary) has addrefs enough. to perfuade the people that he was a 
bad man. If I ex their funeral ceremonies, all the knowledge that 
has been obtained of their religion, has been from information; and as 
their language is but imperfettly underftood, even by thofe who pre- 
tend to the greateft knowledge of it, very little on this head is yet 
known with certainty. 

** The liquor which they make from the plant called Ava ava, is 
expreffed from the root, and not from the leaves, as mentioned in the 
narrative of my former voyage. The manner of preparing this liquor 
is as fimple as it muft be difgufting to an European, It is thus: feveral 


people take fome of the root and chew it till it is foft and pulpy 5 then 


they {pit it out into a platter or other veflel, every one into the fame ; 
when a fufficient quantity is chewed, more or lefs water is put to it, 
according as it is to be ftrong or weak; the juice, thus diluted, is 
ftrained through fome fibrous ftuff like fine thavings; after which it is 
fit for drinking, and this is always done immediately, It hasa pper- 
ifh tafte, drinks flat and rather infipid. But though it is intoxicating, 
1 faw only one initance where it had that effect; as they generally drink 
it with t moderation, and but little at a time. Sometimes 
chew this root in their mouths, as Europeans do tobacco, and fwallow 
their fpittle ; and fometimes I have feen them eat it wholly. 

* At Ulietea they cultivate great quantities of this plant. At Ota- 
heite but very little, I believe there are but few iflands in this fea, 
that do not produce more or lefs of it ; and the natives apply it to the 
fame ufe, as appears by Le Mair’s account of Horn Ifland, wherein he 
{ptaks of the natives making a liquor from a plant in the fame manner 
as above mentioned. 

«« Great injuttice has been done to the women of Otaheite, and the 
Society Ifles, by thofe who have reprefented them, without exception, 
as ready to grant the laft favour to any man who will come up to theit 
price. But this is by no means the cafe; the favours of married wo- 
men, and alfo the unmarried of the better fort, are as difficult to be 
obtained here, as in ~~ other country whatever. Neither can the 
charge be underftood indifcriminately of the unmarried of the lower 
clafs, for many of thefe admit of no fach familiarities, That there 
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are proftitutes here, aswell as in other countries, is very true, perhaps” 
more in proportion, and fuch were thofe who came on board the 
fhips to our people, and frequented the poft we had on fhore. By 
feeyng thefe mix indifcriminately with thofe of a different turn, even 
of the firft rank, one is, at firft, inclined to think that they are all dif- 
— the fame way, and that the only difference is in the price. 

t the truth is, the woman who becomes a proftitute, does not feem, 
in their opinion, to have committed a crime of fo deep a dye as to ex- 
clude her from the efteem and fociety of the community in general. . 
On the whole, a itranger who vifits England might, with equal juttice, 
draw the chara¢ters of the women there, from thofe which he might 
meet with on board the fhips in one of the naval ports, or in the 
purlieus of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane. I mutt, however, allow 
that they are all completely verfed in the art of coquetry, and that 
very few of them fix any bounds to their converfation. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that they have obtained the character of libertines.” 

In the general Introduction, containing a very concife ac- 
count of former circumnavigations, Captain Cook takes an 
opportunity to retraé&t what he had afferted, in his firft voyage, 
relative to the inhabitants of the Ifland of St. Helena; in 
contradiction to which, he now fays, they are far from exer- 
cifing a wanton cruelty over their flaves; and they have had 
wheel-carriages and porters knots for many years.—QOn this. 
eccafion we cannot help obferving that, as it becomes travel- 
Jers to be very cautious of too haftily forming notions of men 
and things, of which they have time only to make a curfory 
obfervation: fo nothing is more commendab!e in them than 
fuch open and ingenuous confeffion of their miftake when they 
are themfelves undeccived, 

W. 





Biographia Literaria; or, a Biographical Hiftory of Literatures 
containing the Lives of Englifh, Scotifh, and Irifh Autsors, from 
the Dawn of Letters in thefe Kingdoms to the prefent Time, chro- 

_ molagically and claffically arranged. By Fohn Berkenhout, Ad. D, 
40. 183.6 Dodiley. 


Dr. Berkenhout, to whom the Public is indebted for feveral 
ingenious publications *, befides thofe in the line of his pro- 
feifion, hath here publifhed the fitft volume of a work, which. 
has not only been had in private contemplation by many other 
wiiters, but hath been more than once publicly hinted at, as a 


* Particularly an elegant tranflation of Count Teffin’s Letters to the 
King of Sweden. Dr. B, if we ave rightly informed, had alfo no inconfi- 
derable hand in our Colleague’s [Dr. K’s] celebrated verfion of Roufleau’s ' 
Eloisa. Warious alfo, we are told, are his original tratts, interfperfed ano- 


defideratum 


nvmoufly in our numerous periodical publications. 
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defideratum in Englihh Literature, Certain it is that the chro- 
nological method, of difpofing the feveral objeéts of the bio- 
grapher, has a very obvious advantage over the alphabetical 
method of arrangement: a hiftory of writers according to the 
former, conftituting at once a hiftory of the language and lite- 
rature of their country. In like manner, the claffical divifion, 
into different branches of arts and fcience, difplays the gradual 
improvement and prefent ftate of each. A well-executed per- 
formance on this plan, therefore, cannot fail of being accepta- 
ble to the public. Before we fpeak of the work itfelf, how- 
ever, we muft beg leave to take notice of its Preface; in which 
the author judicioufly prepares the reader for the perufal of 
what follows. As an apology, which we think at the fame 
time unneceffary, for the undertaking, Dr. Berkenhout gives 
us the following fketch of his literary turn and difpofition, 

‘* The principle of variety, which fo univerfally pervades that atom 
of the creation with which we are acquainted, is not more con{picuous 
in our faces than in our diffimilar purfuits of felicity or pleafure ; 


Quot capitum vivunt totidem fiudiorum 
Millia Hor. Sat. 


“* Horace was fo forcibly ftruck with this general diverfity of incl- 
nation, that, befides cafual repetitions in various parts of his works, 
he has made it the principal fubject of his firft ode, his firft fatire, and 
his firft epiftle. But the human {fpecies is not more obvioufly charac- 
terifed in the diverfity of our propenfities and purfuits, than in the 
bizarrerie, the whimlical abfurdity, of thofe propenfities. é 

«+. That one man fhould delight in Olympic dut, another in power, 
a third in wealth, is quite natural; that fome men fheuld be pleafed 
with crowns of laurel, fome with crowns of ivy, and others with 
crowns of thorns, is not at all furprifing ; that cards and mafquerades 
fhould be the univerfal amufement of the prefent moft rational yenera- 
tion, excites no wonder: thefe are philofophical purfuits, and worthy 
of that reafon in which we boaft our diftinétion from the brute creation. 
But what plea can be urged in excufe for a man, who, inthis age of 
bon ton, fhould find real amufement in turning over a parcel ot old 
mutty books? Such a man, however, is the author of thete volumes of 
Literary Biography ; the compilation of which hath, for many years 
patt, been the amufement of his hours of leifure and relaxation. To 
this ftrange fpecies of luxury’ he hath generally appropriated thofe hours 
of the day, or rather night, when the pleafures of high life begin, and 
men of bufinets ufually indulge in a total cetlation from fabour. 

* In this land of univerfal freedom, it were unjutt if authors alone 
were molefted in the choice of their hobby-horfe; but when that 
hobby-horfe is obtruded on the public, the public have doubtlefs a 
right to expect fome apparent utility. Hence it feems incumbent on 
every author to thew, that there is either novelty, or, at leaft, a com- 
parative degree of excellence, in his matter, his manger, or his 
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_ With this defign Dr. Berkenhout takes a review of former 
literary biographers, beginning with Boffon, the monk of St, 
Edmund’s Bury in the isth century, and ending with the 
Companion to the Playhoufe in 1764; which, he fays, contains a 
better and more. comprehenfive account of our dramatic poets 
and their works, than any other book in the Englifh language. 

After this review of writers of literary memoirs, our author 
proceeds to take a view of the rife and progrefs of literature in 
this kingdom. This view commences at fo early a period as 
the Invafion of Britain by Julius Cefar; although, he juftly 
obferves, the hiftory of Cotes does not properly commence 
till feveral centuries later; all that is related about the learning 
of the Druids, the priefts and prophets of the antient Britons, 
being legendary and fabulous.—Having given a concife ab- 
ftraét of our literary Hiftory to the end of the fifteenth century, 
Our author clofes his Preface as follows. 

** Like atraveller who began his journey whilft the fun was yet far 
beneath the horizon, I rejoice to find myielf at laft in the daylightiof 
the fixteenth century. There is, I confefs, fome pleafure, and perhaps 
fome utility, in tracing the ftream of fcience to its fource: it is never- 
thelefs but a dreary journey, through a dubious country, and with only 
now and then the tranfient light of a Sirius, a Jupiter, a Venus; to 
guide us on our way. And indeed the moft diligent enquirer will find 
among our Englith authors, previous to the invention of printing 
very few books that will afford him either pleafure or inftruétion. 
the fixteenth century we are dazzled with a multiplicity of authors in 
various branches of-literature, Kings, queens, and many of cur no- 
bility, honoured the prefs with their produétions. Linacre, in 1519, 
founded the college of phyficians. Collet, Grocyn, Latimer, and 
Lilly, revived the learning of Greece and Rome. Spenfer, by his 
example, taught our poets melody. But the reader probably now 
withes to difmifs his guide. ‘The writers of this century are too well 
known to require an officious index. I muft, however, take the liberty 
to add a few words concerning Shakefpeare, whofe genius I thal] ever 
contemplate with fome degree of enthufiafm. I addrefs myfelf parti- 
cularly to the celebrated Monfieur de Voltaire, whofe comprehenfive 
abilities and repeated effufions of univerfal philanthropy, I fhall alwa 
honour and applaud. As the fcourge of fanétified tyranny, and t 
advocate of opprefled innocence, be his opinions what they will, he 
deferves the shanks of all mankind*, Mr. de Voltaire has more than. 
once, but particularly in a late ‘publication, endeavoured to ridicule 
our enthufiattic admiration of Shakefpeare. His opinions are univere 
ally diffufed, and defervedly regarded; it is therefore of importance 


* The horrible hiftories of Calas, Sirven, and Barre, whilft they fix infamy 
on modern France, and on every form of government capable of fuffering 
fuch execrable enormities, cannot fail to refle&t a glow of humanity on the 
‘pame of Voltaire, which muft trapfmit him to pofterity in an amiable light. 
The infernal judges: of Calas, Sirves,; and Barre, were piows Chriftianss ” 
Volsaire is am unbelicver ! ne 
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w canvince him of his error: and this I think may be done without 
attempting to vindicate any of the paflages which he has quoted as ris 
dieulous or abfurd. The firft general objection to Shakefpeare, is, his 
total diftegard of the three unities of time, place, and aétion, I allow 
the charge, and am convinced that Shakefpeare was: perfectly right ; 
becaufe I never faw, or read, a tragedy, or comedy, fettered by thefe 
unities, which did not feem improbable, unnatural, and tedious. Can 
any thing be more ridiculous than to imagine, becaufe the Greeks 
thought fit to prefcribe certain arbitrary rules for the compofition of 
tragedy and comedy, that therefore every other nation, to the end of 
time, is bound to obferve thefe rules, and precluded from inventing 
any other fpecies of dramatic entertainment? Many of Shakefpeare’s 
beft plays are neither tragedies, nor comedies, hut /ifories, properly 
and defignedly fo called by the firft editors of his works; a {pecies of 
dramatic compofition, in which the leatt regard to thefe foolith unities 
would have been abfurd. A dramatic hiftory, or hiftorical tragedy, is 
the exhibition of a fucceffion of pictures, reprefenting certain intere{t- 
ing events in a regular feries. Every fcene. is a feparate picture, and 
the real interval of time between each, is of no importance to the 
fpectator. Hogarth’s Mariage a la mode is an hiftorical tragedy upon 
canvas, again{t which, I prefume, no critic will urge the want of the 
three unities. If Hogarth had painted Shakefpeare’s hiflory of Ham- 
let, would he have omitted the obnoxious fcene of the grave-diggers ? 
Or did any man of real tafte, fine feelings, and found judgement, ever 
with, in reading Hamlet, that this fcene had not been written? The 
more I confider thefe Greek unities, the more I am convinced of their 
abfurdity. It were infinitely better for the Englith flage, if their chi- 
merical exiftence in Nature had never been fuppofed, Who, that 
fhould fee a Slingfby dance in chains, would doubt that he wovld have 
danced better without them? Was there ever a reader, capable of en-" 
joying Sterne’s excentricity, who wifhed that he had ‘written by rule? 
Or, to come nearer to the point, was there ever a man of even com- 
mon underftanding,, who wifhed that Shakefpeare’s ghotts and witches’ 
had been facrificed to any rules whatfoever? If thele uxities had ex- 
ifted in Nature, Shakefpeare was fo well acquainted with her, that I 
truft he would have found them out: but Nature is fo far from pre- 
{cribing the unities to a dramatic writer, that if he means to accome 
plith the principal defign of the theatre, amufement, they muft be 
carefully avoided, They were the invention of dullnefs, and are only 
leading-ftrings for puny poctafters. As to fome particular fcenes, or 
fpeeches, which have been ridiculed becaufe they are too low or vul- 
gar for modern delicacy, it is quite fufficient to obferve, that they 
were properly adapted to the tate and manners of at leait a part of 
the audience for whom they were written, This is an argument of 
fo much weight, that it ought for ever to preclude all attempts to 
ridicule Shakefpeare on that account. 


The difcerning reader will perceive, from the above quota-: 
tion, that Dr, Berkenhout is as heterodox in matters of the 
Drama as he appears to be in thofe of Divinity.—We with, 
for the fake of that reception which we hope his work -will 
meet with from the public, that be had been a little miore 
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guarded in his expreffions, and paid a greater deference to 
public opinion; npecaly as, in both thefe cafes, fuch opi- 
pion, at leaft profefledly, is mot merely that of the po- 
pulace. There are many very exceptionable affertions in 
Nis note above quoted; the propriety of promulgating which 
he might find it very difficult to maintain, We are forry 
alfo, or the fame reafon, that our ingenious Biogra- 
pher has treated refpeftable chara&ters and great authori- 
ties, particularly thofe of the Church, with {0 little cere- 
mony *; not to fay, in fome cafes, with great flippancy: a 
ftile of writing neither conciliating to readers in general, nor, 
in our opinion, very proper to the fubje€&t. But we fhall take 
our leave of him for the prefent, in the words of Peachum 
sefpecting Macheath, ‘* the Captain’s a bold Man.” 


W. 





Pieces written by Monf. Falconet, and Monf. Diderot, on Sculp- 
ture in general, and particularly on the celebrated Statue of 
Peter the Great, now finifbing by the former at St. Peterfourg. 
Tranflated from the French, with feveral Additions, By William 
Tooke, Chaplain to the Faétory gt St Peterfburg; and illuf- 


trated by an elegant Plate of the Statue. 4to. 4% Payne 
and Son. 


The firft of the pieces before us, is entitled Reflexions on 
Sculpture : delivered feveral years ago, in a fpeech to the Royal 
Academy off Painting and Sculpture at Paris,by Mr. Falconet, 

fince famous for the Equeftrian Statue of Peter the Firft-; 
which he has, many years, been employed in executing, for the 
embellifhment of the capital of Ruffia. It has been long the 


* This has been even unneceffarily extended to the fuffcrings of holy 
Martyrs, and the truths of divine ‘révelation, the moft facred and incon 
tovertible. Speaking of John Bradford, a Divine and Martyr at the Re- 
formation, he fays: “ We, of this lukewarm age, are not more afto- 
nithed at the cruelty of thefe piovs executioners, than at the more pa 
folly of thofe : her vidtims to opinion. Bradford chofe rather to be burnt 
alive, than admit the word tran/ubfantiation into his creed, becaufe it was 
abfurd; but he wrote a book in defence of predefination. Query, which 
is the moft abfurd ?"—We might here Query what our ingenious doctor 
means. Does he mean the qword tranfubftantiation and Bradford’s book'on 
predeflination ? Or does he mean the two doctrines, when he afks which 
is the moft abfurd?—If the latter, the queftion is eafily anfwered. Tran- 
fubflantiation is a do€trine neither fupported by Scripture nor reafon, and 
Predéflination a do€trine fupported by both.—By predeflination, however, 
perhaps Dr. B. means the damnable doétriae of Reprobation, that infernal 
fuccodamum, which our religious’ empirics fo often fubftitute imftead 


general 


- of it. . 
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general notion, as Mr. Falconet obferves, that an artift fhould 
not fpeak but with the pencil or chiffel in his hand; leaving to 
enlightened admirers the tafk of difcourfing on his talents: 
This truly ingenious Sculptor, however, having been required 
to furnifh an article, on the fubje& of his art, for the Didi- 
onaire Encyclopedique, was induced to tran{fgrefs common forms 
and opinions, and to affume the privilege of the Amateur, by 
way of adding dignity to the Artif. Nor did he betray the 
want of fufficient knowledge in the theory of his art, to pre- 
fcribe proper rules for its practice ; proving himfelf equally a 
mafter in the laws of defign as in thofe of execution, 

The purpofe of this oration is to fhew that the imitation of 
natural objets, in fubje€tion to the rules of the antients, conftis 
tutes the true beauties of Sculpture. That our artift is not, 
however, fo implicitly attached to the Antique, as to adopt 
its defeéts, like many of our modern virtuofi, appears from 
the following judicious refleétions on this fubjeé. 

“ The Grecian ftatues are the moft certain guide; they are, and 
will ever be, the rule of precifion, of grace and elegance, as being 
the moft perfect reprefentations of the human body. To a man fatis- 
fied with a fuperficial examination of them, thefe ftatues will not ap- 

to be very extraordinary things, nor even difficult to imitate: 
but the intelligent and attentive artift will difcover in fome of them the 
moft profound knowledge of defign, joined to all the energy of 
Nature. Thus thofe Sculptors who have moft ftudied, with choice, 
the antique figures, have ever been. the moft diitinguifhedin their 
profeffion. I fay, with choice; and I believe the remark to be well 
founded. 

‘“¢ However fine the ftatues ofantiquity may be, they are ftill but 
human productions, and canfequently futceptible of the imperfections 
of humanity : it would therefore be dangerous for an artift to beftow 
his admiration indifferently on every thing that bears the name of 
antique. \t might happen, that, having admired the pretended won- 
ders.of cértain antiques, and which they do not poffefs, he would make 
efforts to render them his own, and would fail of being admired, It is 
a difcernment, enlightened, judicious, and unprejudiced, that mutt 
difcover to him the beauties and the defeéts of the ancients; and, have 
ing once learned how to appreciate them, he will tread in their iteps 
with fo much the more confidence, as being convinced that they will 
conduct him to whatever is great and fublime. It is in this judicious 
difcernment that a delicacy of tafte appears; and the talents of the 
Sculptor are always in proportion to this delicacy. A very. moderate 
knowledge of the ftate of ont arts among the Greeks is fufficient 


to convince us that they too had their moments of drowfinefs and 

langour, The fame tafte reigned, but an equal knowledge was 

mot imparted alike to every artift: the pupil of an excellent 

oe poflefs the manner. of his mafter, without having the 
me ° 
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‘¢ OF all the antique figures, the moft adapted to give the grand. 
principle of the Naked, are, the Gladiator, the Apollo, the Laocoén, 
the Hercules Farnefe, the Torfo, the Antinoiis, the groupe of -Caftor 
and Pollux, the Hermaphrodite, the Venus de Medicis. I think I 
can difcover the traces of thefe works in the performances of fome of 
our great modern Sculptors. In Michael Angelo I difcover a confum- 
mate ftudy of the Laocoén, of the Hercules, and of the Forfo. Can 
one doubt for a moment, on feeing the works of Francis Flamand, that 
he made the Gladiator, the Apollo, the Antinous, the Caftor and 
Pollux, the Venus, and the Hermaphrodite, his ftudy? Le Puget 
certainly took for his objects, the Laocoén and other antiques: but 
his principal conductrefs was Nature, whofe fprings and movements he 
had continually before his eyes in the Galley-flaves at Marfeilles: fo 
much does the frequent fight of objeéts, more or lefs relative to the 
true fyftem of the arts, form the talte or flop its progrefs. For us, 
who {ee nothing but fhapes invented as it were in contradiction to the 
beauty of the human form, we muft make confiderable efforts before 
we can take off the mafk ; and fee, and become acquainted with Nature 
in her proper elegance, that we may exprefs in our works this Beau- 
.tilul only, independent of any mode whatever. It belongs to 
great artiits, before whom all Nature ftands uncovered, to give laws 
to talle *; they are to receive none from the caprices and extrava- 

ances of Fafhion, 

‘¢ T muft not here forget an important obfervation refpecting the 
Ancients ; it relates to the manner in which their Sculptors exprefled 
the carnations. They were fo little attentive to particularities, that 
they often neglected the folds and movements of the fkin in thofe 

laces where it extends and replicates, according to the motion of the 
Fimmbs. This part of Sculpture has been brought in our time to the 
higheft degree perhaps of perfection. , An example fhall decide whee 
ther or not this be a rafh obfervation, We will take it from the works 
of Puget, 

«« Tn what piece of Grecian Sculpture do we perceive the implica- 
tions of the fkin, the foftnefs of the carnations, or the fluidity of the 
blood, fo well exprefled as in the works of this celebrated modern 
Sculptor ?—It is impoffible not to perceive the blood circulate in the 
veins of the Milo at Verfailles. What man of fentiment would not 
be apt to be miftaken on feeing the carnations of the Andromeda? 
while one may produce many fine antiqyes in which thefe expreffions 
are not to be found. It would then bea fort of ingratitude, if, while 
acknowledging the fublimity of the Grecian Sculptors on fo many other 
accounts, we were to refufe our homage to a merit which is regularly 
fuperior to them in the works of a French artift.” 

The good tafte and good fenfe of this celebrated artift are 
evidently difplayed in the above refleCtions ; as they, indeed, 
are throughout the whole difcourfe, 


* By great artifts is meant, not only Painters and Sculptors, but capital 


mafters in all the arts. He who fyng fo fublimely the wrath of Achilles 
Wasa great arti. = ~ 1 dine hi 
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The fecond piece is a letter from Mr. Diderot to Mr, 
Falconet, on the Equeftrian Statue abovementioned ; of which 
that competent judge obferves, that ‘* the hero and the horfe 
together make a beautiful centaur, the human and thinking 
part of which, forms an aftonifhing contraft, by its tranquillity, 
with that of the animal and fpirited.” 

So great, indeed, are Mr. Diderot’s Elogiums on this fa« 
mous piece of Sculpture that the Artift himfelf modeftly con- 
feffes, that he fhall be very well contented to abate one half 
the praife. 

To two other little pieces, on the fame fubjeé, of little mo- 
ment, are added Obfervations on Lord Shaftefbury’s letter 
from Italy, concerning the Art, or Science, of Defign. Thefe 
we fuppofe, alfo, to come from Mr. Falconet, tho’ we are 
not exprefsly told fo. Their tendency is to ridicule his Lord- 
fhip’s fcheme of having a picture executed from his own defign 
by the hand of a painter. A taik, he fays, nobody but a poor 
workman, defeétive in genius, would be engaged in. On 
this occafion, he thus delineates the chara€ter of a genuine 
artift. ; 

*¢ It is generally remarked, that thofe who profefs the arts have a 
greater or lefs degree of pride and fpirit, and at the fame time more or 
lefs modefty, according to the compound ratio of their genius, and the 
praifes or cenfures to which they are liable. Why have great artifts, 
as well as great men of every kind, commonly the greateft fhare of. 
modeity ? It is, becaufe it belongs only to fouls of a certain ftamp, to 
feel what they are worth, to have a jult idea of perfection, and of the 
impoffibility of ever reaching it, Praife a great man, and you will be 
aftonifhed at his modefty, At that time he is meafuring what he 
knows, and what he does, with what he fees before him yet to know 
and todo. But, if you be fo filly, or fo prefumptuous, as to defpife 
him, his pride becomes then fuperior to every thing, becaufe then he 
compares himfelf with the perfon that judges him; he recollects him- 
felf, and finds within the qualities which Du Fréfnoi gives to the 
great artift *. 

As Mr. Tooke, the tranflator, modeftly apologizes for fuch 
defeéts of ftyle as may arife from his not being himfelf an 
artift, and therefore verfed in the technical expreffions of the 
art, we pafs over a flight inaccuracy or two of that kind: but 
we think a fimilar apology equally neceflary for the cafwal 
offences againft Englifh idiom that occur through the whole, 
His attachment, indeed, to the original French is, in many 
places, fo fervile as to give his verfion a bald and pedantic i 
pearance, Our reverend tranilator even appears to have already 


* Fudicium, decile ingenivm, cor novile, fenfus fublimis. De arte grae 
phica v. 488, 
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been fo long abroad, as to have, in fome degree, forgot the'ver- 


nacular ufe of his own language: a common thing with thofe 
whofe converfation init is chiefly held with books. Of this 
we have a fingular inftance in his apoftrophe to the Reviewers. 
« As I muft be anfwerable, fays he, for every impropriety 
of this kind, ye gentlemen Reviewers, be as pitiful as ye can.” 
Now, if this be not a pitiful pretenfion to wit and irony, for 
which we fee no good reafon, the epithet is moft unidiomati- 
eally and improperly ufed: fo very much fo, indeed, that we 
are amazed Mr. Tooke could adopt a mode of expreffion that 
has been a ftanding joke ever fince the days of that fingularly- 
abfurd fpeechifier, Judge Page. ‘‘ I muft fentence you,” 
faid he, to a penitential convict, ‘* to be hanged: but you 
may get recommended to the King’s mercy; for we have a 
pitiful King, a very pitiful King indeed !”—The ufe of the 
word pitiful, for merciful or compaffionate, is.now quite obfo- 
lete, and ought never to be adopted by good writers. At leat, 
we warn all writers againft applying it in that fenfe to us 
Reviewers, left we fhould convince them d faéo of their 
essour. The moft pitiful Critics are thofe who have no pity / 


WY. 





Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. Printed for the Benefit 
¢ the Pauper Charity in that City. Vol. Ill. 8vo. 3s. Dilly, 
on.—Frederic, Bath. 


We are glad to learn, from the Editor’s preface to this vo- 
fume, that the laudable fcheme, projeéted for reviving a de-~ 
cayed Charity, is likely to turn out a more confiderable objeé& 
than at firft conceived. The Editor’s account is this: 

« The General Hofpital of this City was founded in 1742, for the 

tion of fuch difeafed and indigent perfons, from all parts of the 
kingdom (the Poor of Batu only excepted), to whofe relief the ufe of its 
waters might be fuppofed peculiarly conducive. 

‘¢ The attention, humanity, economy, fo confpicuous at all times 
in the conduct of that pious foundation, refleéts the higheft honour upon 
its promoters and protectors, and will remain a lafting monument of 
public benevolence and charity. Nor can we doubt that an eftablith- 
ment fo univerfal.and fo liberal, can ever want a revenue adequate to 
the importance of its objects. But whilft we feel, in its full extent, 
all that exalted Philanthropy, which would extend local bleffings to 
thoie, whofe diftance, or whofe poverty, take from them every hope of 
that affiftance only attainable to wealth and to condition—muit we not 
regret the fituation of the refident poor, who in this great and flourith- 
ing City, have neither Hofpital and Infirmary for acute or chronical 


in 
«diborder, nor any appropriated fund- or place for the reception and 
| geliefo dcafualties ? . . re 
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“ A laudable attempt to fupply this deficiency was the foundation 
of the Pauper-charity ? its inftirution, conduct, and effects, willbe feen 
in the fubjoined account of them. 

“*. The lore protection it has met with bears the ftrongeft teftimony 
to its utility; and a Little depoft, beyond the prefent currency of its 
monthly expences, gives a flattering profpect of our being enabled, in 
a future day, to found fome kind of ftruéture that may be a lafting fanc- 
tuary to mifery and difeafe. 

“ May we indulge the hope that an UnstEN Hanp will promote and 
cherifo our prefent endeavours, and improve them into fome Pious and 
PERMANENT EsTaBLIsHMENT.” 


To this account of the charity in general is added, the ftate 
of it for the year 1776 ; including a lift of fuch benefactors 
and fubfcribers as have contributed fums of money to its fup- 
port. Among thefe fuims we find ten pounds arifing from the 
fale of the Poetical Amufements. _ 

The fubje&ts of the verfes, contained .in the prefent volume, 
are Dreams, their prefumptive cautes, connections and. refe- 
rences.—Ancient and modern Adu/ic compared, and their re- 
fpective effeé&ts.—Bath its beauties and amufements.—Garru- 
lity.—The rife and fall of elegance in Greece. —Genius, —Bath- 
Eafton Villa.—Phyfiognomy —The Pleafures of May, &c. 
&e. The writers who figure by name, as contributors to 
this agreeable mifcellany, are Mr, Jerningham.—The Rev. 
Mr. Toogood, of Sherborne.-—The Rev, Mr. Graves. —The 
M—q—s of C—m—n.—Sir John More, bart.—Mr. Manfell, 
of Trinity-College, Cambridge.—The Rev. Mr. Sanford 
Hardcaftle.—Mr. Jekell—The Hon. John St. John. —Mr. 
Schomberg, of Oxford.—Mr, Bragg.—Sir G—ff—th B—y- 
n—n, bart.—David Garrick, Efq.—The Hon, Temple Lut- 
trell—Mr. Abington.—Miis D—v—s, &c. In juftice to the 
feveral authors, as well as in compliment-to the editor, it muft 
be confeffed that, as the fecond volume greatly excelled the 
firft, fo this third bears away the palm from the fecond. We 
are forry, therefore, to fee it difgraced by a vile anonymous 
Charrard, a poor acroftic by the Hon. Mrs. Greville, and a 
poorer epigram by Earl N t*, The many: poetical and 
witty performances contained in this collection needed not fuch 
foils to fet them off ‘to advantage. We are forry Mr. Lut- 
trell’s piece on phifiognomy, written in the ftile of Prior's 
Alma, is too long for quotation, —There js much wit and hu- 
mour in it, tho’ we-do not give in altogether to the philofophy 
of it.—Mr, Jekel’s.Capricio on Garrulity, and Mr. St. John’s 


* We hope thefe are not inferted becaufe they are imentary to the 
the Inftitutors of thefé poetical games. Perfons,of amerit and nice 
taite are ever the moft averfe to the Sinking mcenfe of grofs adylation. 
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Miltonic ode on the fame fubje&, have both great merit.— 
The fame may be faid of Sir John More’s feveral verfes on an- 
cient and modern mufic.—Mr. Garrick’s May-day, indeed, 
is no great matter; being only a remnant of his ftock in hand 
when he left off trade; palpably a flip from his Cymon, the 
Maid of the Oaks, or the Stratford Jubilee. On the whole, 
thefe amufements have afforded us fo much entertainment that 
Gur readers might think it churlifh, did we not gratify them 
with fome participation.— We fhall feleé& two fhort pieces, 
therefore, in different ftiles, on the fame fubjeé&. 


PHYSI1OGNOM™M Y, 
Whether always an IN DEX of the MIN D? 
By Miss Mark-Puize 


“ To fettle all thefe wife difputes, 
Prove Beaux and Belles, like Birds and Brutes, 
In beak, or fang, or whifker find 
The unerring Index of the Mind: 
You know, fome foreign fellow took 
The trouble once to write a book ; 
And, as my lucky ftars decreed it, 
My Lady Mother made me read it. 
Since when, my wayward fancy traces 
Both in their adtions, and their faces, 
In Parents, Uncles, Aunts, and Coufins, 
Birds, and Beaffefes, by dozens. 
“* Have patience, and I'll tell ye then : 
Poor Mother is a Turkey Hen ; 
Papa old /bock Dog, fleak, and fat ; 
Aunt Debora, a tabby Car: 
The fow ne’er farrows but I titter, 
And Coufins find in all the Lier. 
Now, would you think ? This kill in feature 
Hath made me deem’d a giddy creature ; 
And, Sunday laft; in ferious pother, 
Our Parfon hinted to my Mother, 
How, “ letting my wild fancy loofe, 
* T’d called his Reverence a Goofe :” 
Now, ‘mong ourfelves, but don’t ye blab it ; 
His wife is really a same Rabbit : 
His daughter too, my wicked wit 
Sees a trufs’d Chicken for the {pit, 
His booby fon, in the fame way’s found, 
A blund’ring, playful, Puppy-greyhound— 
The boldef ip you ever faw, 
He tears my tippet with his paw ; 
And, trick might better Dog difgrace ! 
Thrutts his cold, tharp nofe in my face. ——y 





Tou. 
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“ At length the with’d-for hour is come! 
The pen-coop’d beauty leaves her home ! 
Thanks to her limping leg, which hath 
The Parent-turkey fent to Bath !—— 


* Ohad I wit to paint the fight, 
The creatures I beheld laft night! 
Firft then—’Twas Beaft, and Bird together ! 
Mixture {weet of Fur, and Feather ! 
Like that frange Thing, which wicked Luck 
Bred from a Rabbit, and a Duck, 
Which moderr travellers all fee, 
And modern writers, who agree 
To hunt with poft-horfe obfervation, 
Fine fights through each refined nation ; 
Nay, it is right! a gen’rous plan ! 
** To vary Nature all we can.” 
Thy parents, Florio, thought it fo, 
Whote modeft dalliance made a Beau. 
Fafhion fimil’d on the embrace, 
Beflounc’d 47s night-cap, trim’d Ais face, 
Bade der chafte ringlets graceful flow, 
No figh unfreeze, nor fervour glow, 
Left, fatal chance ! the haplefs fair 
Melt the pomatum in her hair ! 
All—all was right !—'The fequel know, 
From this cool bufinefs {prang the Beau : 
Mark then!—On Florio’s forehead find 
The nothingnefs of Florio’s mind! 
Mark well! Beau Florio bids ye fee 
Sixteen ftiff curls, that tlrange toupee, 
‘The Index of Stupidity ! 
What creatures fhould my fancy hit 
Next, butthe dapper Man of Wit, 
Four feafons he ne’er fail’d to fill her 
Vale, and is the friend of Miter: 
Nay, think net I your Mufefhip mock : 
This animal’s a Bantam Cock; 
It neftied clofe, quite am’rous growing, 
I, fearing it thould fall a crowing, 
Join’d Ser, I but that moment faw, 
The Lady Dowager Macaw, 
What can a youthiul widow’s pain fhew, 
Like all the colours in the rainbow ? 
Why in that foft eye lurks the tear? 
The Vifcount hath been dead a year! 
Beau-Ringdove though, for all your cooing, 
No Pigeon to your pigmy wooing, 
Her La’thip knows what fhe is doing. 


“ See yon flirtation better bore-out 
*Twixt Onptain Suap and Lady Moor-Pout ! 
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Behold the bony Spanrel ftand, 
Dead pointing at her jointure land! 
The buxom Relid, fairly fet, 
Flutters ruin, takes the net. 
But hold! I at this moment find 

The proper index of the Mind ; 
Read, ye fair Covey, Mi.ier’s eyes ; 
Mary Mark- Phiz gains the prize! 
So with low birds fhe ne’er fhall thee mix 
Thou little, pretty, rhyming Phenix.” 


SAME SUBJECT 


*¢ He that itrives with truth to find, 
Through the regions of the face, 
All the fearures of the Mind, 
Charaéter, and inward grace: 
Sometimes he may judge aright, 
Sometimes be miftaken quite, 











Mira, free from art or guile, 
Shews, as all may clearly fee, . 
Temper’d Sweetnefs in each {mile, 
In each blufh true Mocefiy. 
More, as real worth adorns, 
Each delufive charm fhe feorns. 


Love, that kindles gentle fires, 
In the eye of languifhment, 

Lights for Chloe chatte defires, 
Heroes figh for her confent. 

Innate Beauty’s fimple grace 
Shines refiected from her face. 


Sweeteft Senfibility, 
Scill Eugenia’s mind affailing, 
O’er each trembling nerve we fee 
Soft emotions flill prevailing : 
Ere by plaintive voice betray’d, 
Charm’d, we view the matchiefs maid. 


Corydon, thy noble foul 
All the world might plainly tell ; 
From thine eyes expretiive roll, 
Ere the manly accents tell: 
A countenance like thine’s a chart 
That fhews an open honeft heart. 


But with what pain my Mute difcovers 
The falfe Coquet’s enfnaring part ; 
Pleas’d at wounding haplefs lovers, 
Arclels ftill by dint of Art: 
Young my Mule, nor fond to rail, 
O’er her hes the drops a veil, 
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Should he ftill, the tak refuming, 


Trace fome villain to his end ; 
Still bis features mafk affuming, 
To wound the bofom of a friend : 
From fuch feenes, ere Anger fires, 
The fiern Phyfiognomift retires, 


Micter, if you like my fong, 
And thy face muff plainly hevs it, 
Let me join Apollo’s throng, 
Shed thy Myrtle on the Poet: 
If condemn’d, my pray’r is brief, 
Grant me not a fingle leat.” 





Medical Infirudtions towards the Prevention, and Cure of Chrenit 
or Slow Difeafes peculiar to Women: efpectally, thofe proceeding 
from Over-delicacy of Habit called Nervous or Hyflerical ; from 
Female Obfiructions, Weaknefs, and inward Decay; a difeafed 
frate of the Womb, or critical Change of Conftitution at parti- 
cular Periods of Life; in which, their Nature is explained, 
and their Treatment, by Regimen, and fimple Medicines, di- 
vefted of the Terms of Art, is clearly laid down, for the uje of 
thofe affected with fuch Difeafes, as well as the Medical Reader. 
By John Leake, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
Sicians, London; and Phyfician to the We/lminjier Lying- 
in-Hofpital. 8vo. 6s. Baldwin. 


* Tt has been obferved,” fays this writer, ‘ that women often 
regard unimportant knowledge, whilft they neglect the means of 
being fuificiently acquainted with what concerns their health; a blef- 
fing iv ineftimable that it gives relith to all our enjoyments, and with- 
out it, the poffeffion of lite itfelf becomes irkfome and no better than 
a fiate of penance. From this inattention, many popular errors and 
abfurd opinions are, at prefent, as fuperftitioufly adopted and obfti- 
nately adhered to, as in the days of Arifforle. 

“ To examine and reject fuch cultoms as tend to prejudice the un- 
derftanding and injure the health; to point out the dangerous abufe 
of powerful medicines; and to ailord women an adequate idea of 
their own ditorders, as well as the moft gentle and effectual methods 
of treating them, is the intention of the following Medical [nftruc- 
vions: If rrom thence a cure is not always to be expected; they will, 
at leaft, be enabled to diftinguith, whether fuch complaints may 
fately be trufted to Regimen and Simple Medicines, or whether they aré 
dangerous in their nature, and therefore require more immediate ad- 
vice and affittance.” 

For be it obferved, our author does not meag to make the 
ladies their own do€tors. 

* Tt would,” fays he, “ be unneceffary that women thould 
cttzag to phyfic in a methodical and icientifie manner; the idea of 
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every woman being her own phyfcian is ludicrous in terms, and 
would be no lefs abfurd in. its application, than that every man fhould 
become his owz tailor, But furely, there are many degrees between 
confummate knowledge and profound ignorance; and altho’ it may 
not either be expedient or practicable to attain the firft ; the will, at 
leait, avoid the danger and inconvenience arifing from the left.” 

To induce the ladies to pay a greater attention to their 
health, he obferves, that, 

** Were women as attentive to their health, as to the extremes of 
fafhion and falfe ornament; it would be a fortunate circumftance for 
themfelves as well as their progeny; but as this is rather to be withed 
than expected; it may be neceflary to remind them, that, altho’ 
health does not altogether contfticute beauty; beauty is the child of 
health, and cannot long exift without her parental influence. 

‘* In vain therefore do they feek to preferve the one without due 
regard to the other: The great fecret of improving or retaining beauty 
confifis in the art of preferving health: ’Tis that which animates and 
lights up the countenance with expreflive and bewitching fimiles; 
which touches the lip with vermilion, and diffufes o’er the cheek a 
frefhnefs and vivid glow furpaffing Circaffian bloom; it gives balmy 
fweetnefs to the breath, and luttre to the eye. But let ficknefs and 
fell difeafe, for a while, overfhadow the beauteous form, and its ap- 
pearance is no longer retained. The polithed furface, and fhowy 
whitenefs of the fkin are exchanged for wrinkles, and a fallow hue ; 
the luftre of the brighteft eye is tarnifhed, and the blooming cheek 
will fade !” 

To fhew farther the great importance of Health, and the 
eftimation it was held in by the wifeft people of all ages, he 
proceeds to take a view of the various means they devifed to 
preferve or attain it. One would think arguments of this 
kind would be needlefs, as few can be infenfible of the great 
bleffing of health; and yet fo it is, that the young and 
thoughtlefs are feldeom prevented from trifling with it, till 
woful experience convinces them of their folly, Nor do peo- 
ple, in general, fhew more difcretion in feeking a remedy for 
difeafes, than they do in acquiring them.” 

** In the common occurrences of lite, they generally examine what 
they intend to purchafe with a penetrating eye, and place it in every. 
point of view before they make it their own; but in the important, 
article of health, their diicernment feems to farfake them ; for, very 
fenfible minds are obferved to be not a little influenced by the exam- 
ple of the multitude ; and inflead of judging for themfelves, or cons 
tiding in thofe who, from principles of honor, are {paring of their 
promifes 5 -they often weakly put their truft in fuch as deal in promifes 
only. 

““ The medical fcience, as to its propofed end, is the moft noble 
and ufetul of all others; having nothing lefs for its object than the 
prefervation and recovery of health, which is the very bafis of hu~« 
man happinefs ; for ficknefs and difeafes not only rob us of all enjoy- 
ment, but, at lait, of lite itfelf. 1f the means by which it ought = 
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be: effected have fometimes been abufed ; that is not the fault of the 


feience, but of thofe who are unworthy to profefs it. 

“© The ufeful part of medicine ftands in no need of a mafk to cover 
its real form; the more it is unveil’d, the more its native excellence 
will be difplayed ; but where it has made ufe of meretricious arts to 
delude and feduce the unwary; let it be ftripped of fuch tinfel orna- 
ments, and ftand expofed to open view. 

Whatever is too fubtle for the comprehenfion of moderate under- 
ftandings, and minute for the eye mf common fenfe, promifes bne 
little advantage in the attainment; for it may be aflerted as a general 
truth, that the moft ufeful part of every fcience is the moft obvious 
and ftriking at firft view: Many of: thofe which formerly were myfie- 
rious and abitrufe; when {tripped of their foppery and parade, be- 
came intelligible to common capacities. The fublime fcience of 
Afirenomy has been made eafy of accefs by that elegant writer and 
polite philofopher Fontenelle, Geography and Natural Hiffory have 
alfo now been laid down upon the moft fimple principles; and I 
think there can be no fufficient reafons why Pyfic may not likewife 
venture to {peak in plain and intelligible language. 

** The general intereft of the art can never fuffer by fuch a pro- 
ceeding ; for, by informing the minds of men with a juft idea of its 
true nature, and fhewing, that, like other fciences, it is limited in its 
extent; many unreafonable prejudices would be obviated and removed. 

They would not then complain of difappointment in not being 
cured of difeafes abfolutely incurable; but, on the contrary, would 
be taught to know, that by proper rules and cautions fome difeafes 
might certainly be prevented ; that feveral might be perfectly cured; 
that fome could only admit of relief; and that others, from an inter- 
nal decay of the organs or inftruments of life, are, in their own na- 
ture, utterly incurable; without the phyfician was poffefled of a 
power to create new parts where the old ones were worn out and 
dettroyed. ' 

“* Befides ; a competent idea of this fubjeét would enable them to 
diftinguith modeft merit from prefuming ignorance; and to forma 
proper judgment of iuch as are fitteft to be intrufted with the care of 
their health, independent of mere names in vogue; to which acci- 
deat, or more exceptionable caufes, have often contributed not a 
little. In a word, the credit of the medical fcience, and the intereit 
and honour of thofe who profefs it, can never be better or more pro- 
perly fupported, than by fuch liberal and direct proceedings as tend ro 
the ieliet of thofe who employ them ; whether that is to be done by 
the adminiftratien of medicines, the ufe of air, d.et and exercife, or 
the united power of the whole. 

Health is fo “‘m portant a bieffing, that people are entitled to the beit 
information they cam get concerning it, and to the privilege of feeing 
with their own eyes ; initead of being hoodwinked and led blindtoid . 
by the delufive promifes of quacks, impoftors, and water-doctors, 
who pretend to difcover the face of the difeafe on the furtace of the 
wrine, as in the very imisror of wath.” 
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ft is to refcue the fair fex out of the hands of fuch vile 
pretenders, and to enable them to form fome judgment of their 
own cafe, and the propriety of their medical treatment, that 
Dr. Leake hath profefledly publifhed this treatife; which ap- 
pears to be the refult of judicious refleftion and fuccefsful ex- 
perience; and, as fuch, may be ufeful not only to female pa- 
tients in general, but even to medical practitioners, more 

competent judges of its merit and utility. 
R. 
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An Effay on th: Dramatic Charafler of Sir Fobn Falftaff. 
8vo, 3s. Davies. 


Lam not John of Gaunt your Grandfather, but yet no Cowarn, Hal. 
Shake/pear’s Firft Part of Henry IV. 


To men of fcience or bufinefs, profoundly meditating on 
important difcoveries in Nature, or profitably employed ia 
ufeful works of art, difquifitions, of the kind, before us, 
will poffibly be regarded as futile and frivolous: but, if it be 
the bufinefs of life to furnifh the means of its enjoyment, 
there are many feemingly-ufelefs purfuits, that tend fo highly 
to beguile the tedium vite, and to {weeten the hours of re- 
laxation, that it would be doing them the higheft injuftice not 
to include them within the career of the u/efi/ crts, Among 
thefe may be reckoned not only works of literature in gene- 
ral, but particularly fuch as relate to the developement of the 
powers and paflions of the human mind. [f, indeed, as the 
Poet oblerves, 


The proper fludy of mankind is man, 


the philofophy of the paffions, including the. difpofitions and 
habits of humanity, claiins a preference above ail others; but 
for this we will not contend, It is a fufficient apology for our 
ingenious Effayift to be able to maintain that he has not here 
beftowed his time and labour in a dilputation de lana caprina, 
or difplayed his ingenuity to no purpote of rational entertain- 
ment. ‘The argument itielf, indeed, viz. the Courage of Sir 
John Falftaff, is, as the writer obferves, like the tales of our 
Novelifts, a vehicle only: theirs, as they profeis. of moral 
inftru€tion, bis, of critical amufement. The vindication of 
Falftaff’s courage deierves not, for its own fake, the leaft 
fober difcuffion; Falftaff is the word only, Shakefpeare is the 
theme. In tuch a theme, Nature iticlf is fo nearly concerned, 
that we may afk, What reader docs not find himielf peculi- 
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arly interefted? We fhall, without farther prelude, therefore, 
proceed to give as concife an idea as poffible of our Effayitft’s 
‘argument. 

** The ideas,” fays our Effayift, “ which I have formed concerne 
ing the Courage and Military Character of the Dramatic Sir Jobs 
Falfiaff, ave fo different from thofe which I find generally to prevail 
in the world, that I hall take the liberry of {tating my fentiments on 
the fubject; in hope that fome perfon as unengaged as myfelf, will 
either correct and reform my error in this refpeét; or, joining him- 
feif to my opinion, redeem me from, what I may call, the reproach 
of fingularity. 

I am to avow then, that I do not clearly difcern that Sir gra Fal- 
faff deferves to bear the character fo generally given -him of an abfo- 
lute Coward ; or, in other words, that 1 do not conceive Shake/peare 
ever meant to make Cowardice an eflential part of his conititution. 

1 know how univerfally the contrary opinion prevails ; and I know 
what refpect and deference are due to the public voice. But if to 
the avowal of this fingularity, I ad all the reafons that have led me 
to it, and acknowledze myieif to be wholly in the judgment of the 
public, I fhall hope to avoid the cenfure of too much forwardnefs or 
indecorum, 

It mutt, in the firft place, be admitted that the appearances in this 
cafe are fingularly ftrong and ftriking; and fo they had need be, to 
become the ground of fo general a cenfure. We fee this extraordi- 
nary Character, almoft in the firft moment of our acquaintance with 
him, involved in circumitances of apparent difhonour: and we heat 
him familiarly called Coward by his mott intimate companions. We 
fee him, on occafion of the robbery at Gads-Hil’, in the very aé of 
running away from the Prince and Peixs; and we behold him, on 
another of more honourable obligaiioa, in open day light, in battle, 
and acting in his proteffion as a Soldier, efcaping from Douglas even 
out of the world as it were; counterfeitiag death, and deferting his 
very exiftence ; and we find him on the former occafion, betrayed into 
thofe dies and braggadocios, which are the ufual concemitants of 
Cowardice in Military men, and pretenders to valour, Thefe are not 
ovly in themfelves flfong circumftances, but they are moreover thruit 
forward, preft upon our notice as the fubject of our mirth, as the 
great bulinefg of the feene: No wonder, therefore, that the word 
fhould go forth that Falfaff is exhibited as a character of Cowardice 
and difhonour. 

‘© What there is to the contrary of this, it is my bufinefS to dif- 
cover. 

‘© Tt will fcarcely be poffible,” proceeds the writer, ‘* to confider 
the Courage of J’a/faff as wholly detached from his other qualities : 
But I write not protetledly of any part of his character, buc what is 
included under the term, Courage; however I may incidentally throw 
fome lights on the whole.—The reader will not need to be told that 
this Inquiry will refolve itfelf of courfe into a Critique on the genius, 
the art, and the conduct of Shakejpeare: For what is Falfaff, what 
Lear, what Hamlet, ox Othello, but different modifications or oe 
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ré’s thought? It “is true that this Inquiry is narrowed almoft to a 
dingle point :: But general criticifa is as uninftructive as it is eafys 
Shakefpeare deferves to be confidered in detail;—a tafk hitherto unat- 
4 ed.” 

ur Effayift proceeds to take a view of the feveral parts of 
Falftaff’s charaéter, which he delineates as follows. 

“ ‘To me then it appears that the leading quality in Falfaff’s cha- 
raéter, and that from which all the reft take their colour, is a high de- 
gree of wit and humour, accompanied with great natural vigour and 
alacrity of mind. This quality, fo accompanied, led him probably 
very early into life, and made him highly acceptable to fociety; fo 
acceptable, as to make it: feem unneceflary for him to acquire any 
other virtue. Hence, perhaps, his continued debaucheries and dith- 
pations of every kind.—He feems, by nature, to have had a mind 
tree of imalice or any evil principle; but he never took the trouble of 
acquiring any good one. He found himfelf efleemed and beloved 
with all his faults; nay for his faults, which were all connected with 
humour, and for the moft part, grew out of it. Ashe had, pofitbly, 
no vices but fuch as he thought might be openly profefled, fo he 
appeared more diffolute thro’ oftentation. To the character of wit 
and humour, to which all his other qualities feem to have conformed 
themfelves, he appears to have added a very neceffary fupport, that 
of the profeffion of a Soldier. He had from nature, as I prefume to 
fay, a ipirit of boldnefs and enterprife; which in a Military age, 
tho’ employment was only occafional, kept him always above con- 
Yempt, fecured him an honourable reception among the Great, and 
fwired beft both with his particular mode of humour and of vice, 
Thus living continually in fociety, nay even in Taverns, and indulg- 
ing himfelf, and being indulged by others, in every debauchery ; 
drinking, whoring, gluttony, and eafe; affuming a liberty of fiction, 
neceflary perhaps to his wit, and often falling into falfity and lies, he 
feems to have fet, by degrées, all fober reputation at defiance; and 
finding eternal refources in his wit, he borrows, fhifts, defrauds, and 
¢ven robs, without difhonour.—Laughter and approbation attend his 
greatett excefles; and being governed vifibly by no fettled bad prin- 
ciple or ill defign, fun and humour account for and cover all. B 
degrees, however, and thro” indulgence, he acquires bad habits, be- 
comes an humourift, grows enormoufly corpulent, and falls into the 
infirmities of age; yet never quits, ail the time, one fingle levity or 
vice of youth, or lofes any of that chearfulnefs of mind, which had 
enabled him to pafs thro’ this courfe with eafe to himfelf and delight 
to others; and thus, at laft, mixing youth and age, enterprize and 
corpulency, wit and folly, poverty and expence, title and buffoonery, 
Fnocence as to purpofe, and wickednefs as to practice; neither ine 
curring hatred by bad principle, or contempt by Cowardice, yet in- 
volved in circumtlances productive of imputation in both; a butt 
and a wit, a humourift anda man of humour, a touch{tone and a 
laughing-ftock, a jelter and a jeft, has Sir Fohbn Faifaff taken at that 
sor of his life in which we fee him, become the moft perfect 

© character that perhaps ever was exhibiteds” 
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Having thus drawn the character of Falftaff; as it appears 
to him, our critical Effayift goes.on to examine the impref- 
fions, as to Cowardice or Courage, it had made on the Dra- 
matis perfone; after which he examines, in courfe, fuch evi- 
dence of perfons and faéts as are relative to the matter; in 
order to account for thofe appearances, which feem to have led 
to the opinion of his conftitutional Cowardice. 

*¢ With refpeét to every infirmity, except that of Cowardice, we 
muft take him as at the period in which he is reprefented to us, If 
we fee him diffipated, fat,—it is enough;—we have nothing to do 
with his youth, when he might perhaps have been modeft, chatte, 
** and not an Eagle's talon in the waift.” But Conftitutional Courage ex- 
tends to a man’s whole life, makes a part of his nature, and is not to 
be taken up of deferted like a mere Moral quality. It is true, there is 
a Courage founded upon principle, or rather a principle independent 
of Courage, which will fometimes operate in fpite of nature; a prine 
ciple, which prefers death to fhame, but which always refers itfelf, in 
conformity to its own nature, to the prevailing modes of honour, and 
the fafhions of the age.—But Natural Courage is another thing: It 
is independent of opinion; it adapts itfelf to occafions, preferves it- 
felf under every fhape, and can avail itfelf of flight as well as of 
a¢tion.—In the laft war, fome Indians of America perceiving a line 
of Highlanders to keep their ftation under every difadvantage, and 
under a fire which they could not effectually return, were fo miferably 
miftaken in our points of honor as to conjecture, from obfervation 
on the habit and ftability of thofe troops, that they were indeed the 
womeh of England, who wanted courage to run away.—That Cou 
rage which is founded in nature and conftitution, Fa/faff, as I pre 
fume to fay, poffefled ;—but I am ready to allow, that the principle 
already mentioned, fo far as it refers to reputation only, began with 
évery other Moral quality to lofe its hold on him in his old age; that 
is, at the time of life in which he is reprefented to us; a period, as 
it fhould feem, approaching to feventy.—The truth is that he had 
drollery enough to fupport himfelf in credit without the point of ho- 
nour, and had addrefs enough to make even the prefervation of his 
fife a point of dtollery. The reader knows I allude, tho’ fomething 
prematurely, to his fictitious death in the battle of Shrewfbury. This 
incident is te to the difadvantage of Fa/faf: It is a 
tranfaction which bears the exterhal marks of Cowardice: It is alfo 
aggravated to the fpectators by the idle tricks of the Player, who 
praétifes on this occafion all the attitudes and wild apprchenfions of 
fear; more ambitious, as it fhould feem, of reprefenting a Caliban 
than a Falfaff; or indeed rather a poor unweildy miferable Tortoife 
than either.—-The painful Comedian lies fpread out on his belly, and 
hot only covers himfelf all over with his robe as with a hell, but 
forms a kind of roufd Tortoife-back by I know not what ftuffing or 
contrivance; in addition t6 which, he alternately lifts up, and de- 
prefles, and dodges his head, and looks to the one fide and to the 
other, fo much with the piteous afpect of that animal, that one would 
Rot be forry to fee the ambitious imitator oalipafhed in his robe, and 
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ferved up for the entertainment of the gallery. —There is no hint for 
this mummery in the Play: Whatever there may be of difhonour in 
Falflag’s conduét, he neither does or fays any thing on this occafion 
which indicates terror or diforder of mind: On the contrary, this 
very act is a proof of his having all his wits about him, and is 2 
ftratagem, fuch as it is, not improper for a buffoon, whofe fate would 
be fingular hard, if he fhould not be allowed to avail himfelf of his 
Character when it might ferve him in moit ftead. We muft remem- 
ber} in extenuation, that the executive, the deftroying hand of Doug- 
Jas was over him: “ Jt was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
* Scat had paid him fcot and lot too.” He had but one choice; he was 
obliged to pafs thro’ the ceremony of dying either in jeft or in ear- 
neft; and we fhall not be furprized at the event, when we remember 
his propenfities to the former.—Life (and efpecially the life of Fal. 
fraf ) might be a jeft; but he could fee no joke whatever in dying: 
To be chopfallen was, with him, to lofe both life and character toge- 
ther: He faw the point of honour, as well as every thing elfe, in ridi- 
culous lights, and began to renounce its tyranny. 

The Effayift, here finding himfelf too far advanced in the 
play, returns to the beginning, and purfues the evidence of 
fa&ts and circumftances regularly through; difpofing them in 
fuch a manner as fully to illuftrate and fupport the fide of the 
queftion he bath taken.—In purfuing his chain of argument, 
he is interrupted, however, by the following fpirited Eulogium 
on Shakefpeare; which, for its juftice and confiftency with our 
own fentiments, we cannot forbear quoting. 

** When the hand of time fhall have bruthed off his prefent Edi- 
tors and Commentators, and when the very name of Voltaire, and 
even the memory of the language in which he has written, fhall be 
no more, the Apalachian mountains, the banks of the Odio, and the 
plains of Scéola thall refound with the accents of this Barbarian: In 
his native tongue he fhall roll the genuine paflions of nature; nor 
fhall the griefs of Lear be alleviated, or the charms and wit of Rofa- 
lind be abated by time. There is indeed nothing perifhable about 
him, except that very learning which he is. faid fo much to want. 
He had not, it is true, enough for the demands of the age in which 
he lived, but he had perhaps too much for the reach of his genius, 
and the intereft of his fame. Milton and he will carry the decayed 
remnants and fripperics of antient mythology into more diftant ages 
than they are by their own ferce intitled to extend; and the meta- 
morphofes of Ocd, upheld by them, lay in a new claim to unme- 
rited immortality. 

Shakefpeare is a name fo interefting, that it is excufable to flop a 
moment, nay it would be indecent to pafs him without the tribute of 
fome admiration. He differs effentially from all other writers: Him 
we may profefs rather to feel than to underftand; and it is fafer to 
fay, on many occafions, that we are poflefled by him, than that we 
poflefs him. And no wonder ;—He tcatters the feeds of things, the 
principles of character and aétion, with fo cunning a hand, yet with fo 
careleis an air, and, matter of our feelings, fubmits himfelf fo liule 
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to our judgment, that every thing feems fuperior. We difcern not 
his courfe, we fee no connection of caufe and effect, we are rapt in 
ignorant admiration, and claim no kindred with his abilities. All the 
incidents, all the parts, look like chance, whilit we feel and are fenfi- 
ble that the whole is defign. His Characters not only aéct and {peak 
in ftrict conformity to nature, but in ftrict relation to us; juit fo 
much is fhewn as is requifite, juft fo much is impreffed ; he commands 
every paflage to our heads and to our hearts, and moulds us as he 
pleaies, and that with fo much eafe, that he never betrays his own 
exertions. We fee thefe Charaéters act from the mingled motives of 
paflion, reafon, intereit, habit and compleétion, in all their propor- 
tions, when they are fuppofed to know it not themfelves; and we are 
made to acknowledge that their actions and fentiments are, from thole 
motives, the neceflary refult. He at once blends and diftinguifhes 
every thing;—every thing is complicated, every thing is plain. I 
reftrain the further expreilions of my admiration left they fhould not 
feem applicable to man; but it is really aftonifhing that a mere human 
being, a part of humanity only, fhould fo perfectly comprehend the 
whole; and that he fhould poflefs fuch exquifite art, that whilit every 
child fhall feel the whole etfeét, his learned Editors and Commentators 
fhould yet fo very frequently mittake or feem ignorant of the caufe. 
A fceptre or a itraw are in his hands of equal efficacy; he needs no 
felection; he converts every thing into excellence; nothing is too 
great, nothing is too bafe. Is a character efficient like Richard, it is 
every thing we can with: Is it otherwife, like Hamlct, it is productive 
of equal admiration: Action praduces one mode of excellence and 
inaction another: The Chronicle, the Novel, or the Ballad; the king, 
or the beggar, the hero, the madman, the fot or the fool; it is all 
one ;—nothing is worfe, nothing is better: ‘The fame genius pervades 
and is equally admirable in all. Or, is a charaéter to be fhewn in 
progreffive change, and the events of years comprized within the 
hour ;—with what a Magic hand does he prepare and fcatter his fpeils! 
The underftannding mutt, in the firft place, be fubdued; and lo! 
how the rooted prejudices of the child {pring up to confound the man! 
The Weird fifters rife, and order is extinguifhed, The laws of na- 
ture give way, and leave nothing in our minds but wildnefs and hor- 
ror. No paule is allowed us for reflection: Horrid fentiment, furious 
guilt and compunétion, air-drawn daggers, murders, ghofts, and in- 
chantment, fhake and poff/i us wholly. In the mean time the proce/s 
is completed. Macbeth changes under our eye, the milk of human kind- 
nefi is converted to gall; he has fupped full of horrors, and his May of 
life is fallen into the fear, the yellow leaf; whilft we, the fools of amaze- 
ment, are infenfible to the fhifting of place and the lap{e of time, and 
ull the curtain ‘drops, never once wake to the truth of things, or 


recognize the laws of exiftence.—On fuch an occafion, a fellow, like 


Rymer, waking from his trance, fhall lift up his Conftable’s ftaff, and 


charge this great Magician, this daring pracficer of arts inhibited, in’ 
the name of Arifforle, to furrender; whilft Arifotle himfelf, difown- . 


ing his wxetched Officer, would fall proftrate at his feet and acknow- 
ledge his fupremacy. 
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After having gone through the whole of his illuftration, 
our Effayift fums up the ineongruities of the heterogeneous 
chara€ter, he is inveitigating, as follows. 

“* Falftaff, fays he, muft no longer be confidered as a fingle indepen- 
dent character, but grouped, as we find him fhewn to us in the Play ; 
—his ability muft be difgraced by buffoonery, and his Courage by 
circumftances of imputation ; and thofe- qualities be thereupon reduced 
into fubjects of mirth and laughter:—His vices muft be concealed at 
each end from vicious defign and evil effect, and muft thereupon be 
turned into incongruities, and affume the name of humour only ;— 
his infolence muff be repreffed by the fuperior tone of Hal and Poins, 
and take the fofter name of fpirit only, or alacrity of mind;—his 
ftate of dependence, his temper of accommodation, and his a¢tivity, 
muft fall in precifely with the indulgence of his humours; that is, 
he mutt thrive beft and flatter moit, by being extravagantly incon- 
gruous; and his own tendency, impelled by fo much aétivity, will 
carry him with perfect eafe and freedom to all the neceflary exceffes, 
But why, it may be afked, fhould incongruities recommerid Fal/faff to 
the favour of the Prince ?—Becaufe the Prince is fuppofed to _poflefs 
a high relith of humour, and to have a temper and a force about him, 
which, whatever was his purfuit, delighted in excefs. This, Falfaff 
is fuppofed perfectly to comprehend ; and thereupon not only to in- 
dulge himfelf in all kinds of incongruity, but to lend out his own 
fuperior wit and humour againft himielf, and to heighten the ridicule 
by all the tricks and arts ot buffoonery for which his corpulence, his 
age, and fituation, furnith fuch excellent materials. This compleats 
the Dramatic Character of Fa/faff, and gives him that appearance of 

rfect good-nature, pleafantry, mellownefs, and hilarity of mind, 
ee which we admire and almott love him, tho’ we feel certain referves 
which forbid our going that length ; the true reafon of which is, that 
there will be always found a difference between mere appearances, and 
reality: Nor are we, nor can we be, infenfible that whenever the, 
action of external influence upon him is in whole or in part relaxed, 
the charaéter rettores itfelf proportionably to its more unpleafing con- 
dition. 

A character really pofleffing the qualities which are on the ftage 
imputed to Falfaff, would be beit thewn by its own natural energy ; 
the leaft compreffion would diforder it, and make us feel for it all the 
pain of fympathy: It is the artificial condition of Fa/faff which is 
the fource of our delight; we enjoy his diftrefles, we gird at him 
ourfelves, and urge the fport without the leaft alloy of compaffion ; . 
and we give him, when the laugh is over, undeferved credit for the 
pleafure we enjoyed, If any one thinks that thefe obfervations are 
the effect of too much refinement, and that there was in truth more 
of chance in the cafe than of management or defign, let him try his 
own luck ;—perhaps he may draw out of the wheel of fortune a Mac- 
beth, an Othello, a Benedid, or a Falfaff. 

Such, I think, is the true character of this extraordinary buffoon ; 
and from hence we may difcern for what fpecial purpofes Shakefpeare 
has given him talents and qualities, which were to-be afterwards ob- 
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fcused, and perverted to ends oppofite to their nature; it was clearly . 
to furnith out a Stage buffoon of a peculiar fort; a kind of Game-bull 
which would ftand the baiting thro’ a hundred Plays, and produce 
equal fport, whether he is pinned down occafionally by, Ha/ or Pains, 
or toffes fuch mongrils as Bardolph, or the Juftices, fprawling in the 
air, There is in truth no fuch thing as totally demolithing Palfaf’; 
he has fo much of the invulnerable in his frame that no ridicule can 
deftroy him; he is fafe even in defeat, and feems to rife, like another 
Anteus, with recruited vigour from every fall; in this as in every other 
refpect, unlike Parolles or Bobadill: They fall by the firft fhaft of 
ridicule, but Falfaf’ is a butt on which we may empty the whole 
quiver, whilft the fubftance of his cliaraéter remains unimpaired, 
His ill habits, and the accidents of age and corpulence, are no part of 
his eflential conftitution ; they come forward indeed on our eye, and 
folicit; our notice, but they are. fecond. natures, not fir; mere tha- 
dows, we purfue them in vain; Fa/faff himfelf has a diftinct and 
feparate fubfiftence ; he laughs at the chace, and when the fport- is 
over, gathers them with unrufled feather under bis wing: And hence 
it is that he is made to undergo not one detection only, but a feries 
of deteétions; that he is not formed for one Play only, but was in- 
tended originally at leaft for two; and the author, we are told, was 
doubtful if he fhould not extend him farther, and engage him in the 
wars with France. This he might well have done, for there is no- 
thing perifhable in the nature of Fa/faf': He might have involved 
him, by the vicious part of his character, in new difficulties and un- 
lucky. fituations, and have enabled him, bythe better part, to have 
fcrambled through, abiding and retorting the. jefts and laughter of 
every beholder.” 

It was this laft confideration that once * animated the Re- 
viewer of the prefent Article, to the attempt of taking up the 
character of, Falftaff, at the end of the Second Part of Henry 
the Vth, and of carrying it through another play, under the 
title of Falftaff’s Wedding: An attempt which might have 
juftly involved him in the difgrace and contempt. which were 
due to his temerity; had not the critics, with uncommon can- 
dour, accepted the noble daring of the deed for its imprac- 
ticahle execution, That he met with any fuccefs, indeed, in 
fo bold an imitation of {o inimitable a character he imputes to 
his having ever entertained fimilar ideas of it, to thofe which 
are elucidated in the prefent moft excellent piece of Dramatic 
Criticifm. 

R. 


* Above five and twenty years ago, while the writer was yct in his 
Ronage, and, of courfe, not arrived at.years.of diferction. 
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Lhe True Sonfbip of Chrift inveftigated: and bis Perfon, Dignity, 
and Offices, explained and confirmed from the Sacred Scriptures. 
By a Clergyman. 2mo. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 


In the firft paragraph of the preface to this traét, we are 
informed that ‘* the author ever hath been of opinion, that 
divine revelation is the only and the perfe& rule of revealed re- 
ligion.” And an orthodox opinion it is, let who will gainfay 
it. We had almoft faid, ** let fuch heretics, if any fuch there 
are, be anathematized!” But, indeed, who can doubt that 
divine revelation is the rule of revealed religion? We hope none 
of this worthy clergyman’s parifhioners (if he have a cure of 
fouls) are fo far gone in infidelity. If they are, we fear his 
inveftigation of the true Son/hip will never induce them to be- 
lieve in the Father, by whom he was begotten. To fpeak on 
fuch a fubje& more ferioufly, we think a writer, capable of 
making fuch a falfe ftep at the threfhold, very ill-advifed in the 
choice of a topic, which, if to be at all inveftigated by the 
human underitanding, certainly requires the clearcft power of 
apprehenfion, and the utmoft acumen of difcrimination; nei- 
ther of which feem to be poffefled by the prefent writer; not- 
withftanding it appears that he has been laudably induftrious in 
fearching the Scriptures. But great is the myfiery of God- 
linefs, and were it to be once explained it would no longer re- 
main a myflery. ‘To thofe, who are fufficiently enlightened by 
grace, this tra& may, neverthelefs, prove not unedifying. 
But, when we reflect on the effe&ts of the ancient difputes in 
the Chriftian Church between the confubftantial Homooufians 
and the untubjftantial Heteroufians, we fo dread their revival, 
that we are almoft tempted to commend the referve of that 
profane wit, who, being afked his opinion of the matter, begged 
leave to decline interfering in family-difputes, 


* * € 





The Kentifhb Traveiler’s Companion, in a deferiptive view of the 
Towns, Villages, remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, fitu- 
ated on or near the Road from London to Margate, Dover and 
Canterbury. Ihuftrated with a correé? Map of the Road on 
a Scale of one Inch toa Mile. 12m0. 28. 6d. Fifher, Ro- 
chefter—Fielding and Walker, London, 


A cheap, ufeful and entertaining dire€tory to the traveller 
through the County of Kent, 


The 
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The Matter of Agiftment Tythes of unprofitable Stock, in the Cafe 
of the Vicar of Holbeach, as decreed by Lord Chief Baron 
Parker, Baron Smythe, Sc. in the Court of Exchequer in Mi- 
chaelmas Term 1768. By Cecil Willis, D. D. Vicar of Hal- 
beach, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 4to. 1s. Newbury. 


The tythes on arable lands and profitable ftock are deemed, 
by many of our farmers, fufficiently burthenfome, to have 
thofe of agiftment on pafture and unprofitable lands abated 
them. As there is no profpe& of this, however, it is of fome 
moment that the manner of levying’ tythes fhould be freed as 
much as poffible from litigation ; to which, from the prefent 
uncertain mode of gathering them, they are extremely liable. 
It is this adjuftment of fuch agiftment tythes that is the fubje& 
of the pamphlet before us; which may in fome meafure anfwer 
the end: although in fome particulars the writer leaves the 
reader in fome perplexity. 

ee * * 


The Fingal of Offian, an ancient Epic Poem, in Six Books, tranf- 
lated from the original Gallic Language, by Mr. ‘fames Mac- 
pherfon ; and now rendered into Heroic Verfe, by Ewen Cameron. 
4to. 15s. Boards. Robfon. 


It is now many years fince the writer, of this article, gave 
his opinion, in the Monthly Review, on this celebrated poem, 
as firft publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon : an opinion almoft to- 
tally oppofite to that which generally prevailed at the time. 
The Reviewer, however, has fince had the fatisfaction to find 
the judicious part, and with them, at length, the majority,of 
the public have adopted the fame.—lIf the praife, we beftowed 
on this poem, in the profaic verfion. was moderate, that we 
have to beftow on the prefent poetical tranflation is equally 
fo. 


K. 


A Letter to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfbire. 4t0. 15. 
Fielding and Walker. 


A well-written remonftrance, fo replete with the documents 
of good-fenfe and propricty, that we cannot help exprefling our 
furprize at the author’s not perceiving the impropriety of to 
public an addrefs.. It would certainly have better become the 
writer to offer his fentiments to her grace by private admoni- 

tion. 
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tion. But, perhaps, this had before been done, and the letter. 
writer was defirous that other ladies in the like predicament 
might equally profit by it.—In this cafe the public may be ul- 
timately obliged to him; though we cannot approve of this 
method of attacking individuals on the fubjeét of their perfonal 
charaéter and private foibles. It is at beft officious, if not im- 
pertinent; and feldom ferves to work a reformation in the per- 


fon piqued by it, whatever effect it may have on others, 
*** 


——— 


Mijplaced Confidence ; o Friendfhip betrayed : containing a genuine 
Narrative of real Misfortunes ; inter{perfed with firiking Anec- 
dotes of fome of the moft illufirious Charatters of the prefent 
Age, as well as of antient Hiftory. 3 Vol. 12mo, 78. 6d, 
Fielding and Walker. 


An expoftulation with, or rather a libel on, Sir John Huffey 
Delaval, Bart. whom the writer upbraids, for breach of pro- 
mife in not providing for him; as a grateful return for his vote 
at the time of Sir John’s ftanding candidate for the borough of 
Berwick upon Tweed, 

That it ill becomes a gentleman to make promifes, he does 
not mean to keep, is moft certain. The obligation, however, 
of fuch equivocal promifes, as are ufually made by candidates 
at borough ele&tions, are held to be fo little binding that they 
come almoft under the proverb of rafh vows, made only to be 
broke.—Burthenfome, indeed, would it be to eleétioneering 
adventurers, and even to country genticmen of large property; 
if they were bound to provide for the wives and families of alt 
their idle conftituents.—T he truth is, that fich conftituents as 
give their votes from any other motive, than a confcientious 
difcharge of their duty to their couatry, deferve the difappoint- 
ment they may meet with, in the fubfequent negle& of the 
candidate: of whofe want of principle they complain with a 
very ill grace, becaufe he does not reward their having dif- 
played a want of principle in themfelves. That this narrative 
may be genuine, and the writer’s misfortunes real, we can 
readily believe: calamities naturally await thofe,» who deperid 
on the promifes of others inftead of exerting their own induftry. 
Our author was bred, it feems, a furgeon and apothecary, and 
yet idly looked up to a liewtenancv in a marching regiment as 
a provifion for a wife and famiiy ! Is’it 2 wonder that fuch ab 
furdity fhould be wedded to misfortune ! be 

&* 


The 


Chriflian Memoirs. 3 57 


Chriflian Memoirs; or, a Review of the prefent State of Religion 
in England; in the Form of a new Pilgrimage to the Heavenly 
Férufalem: containing, by Way of Allegorical Narrative, a 
great Variety of Dialogues on the maf? interefting Subjects, and 
Adventures of eminently religious Perfons. By W. Shrubfole. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Fifher, Rochefter—Matthews, Lon- 
don. 


John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s progrefs modernized ; accommodated 
with much ingenuity to recent circumftances and improve- 
ments in letters, without deviating from the antient line of 
genuine orthodoxy. 

“ It is, undoubtedly,” fays this writer, in his preface. ** with great 
concern, that every friend to religion and his country mutt take notice, 
of the prevailing paffion among us for novels, romances, and fentimen- 
tal folly and obicenity ; which has almoft generally feduced the youth 
of both fexes into fuch a giddy and trifling behaviour, as is unworthy 
of rational beings. Nor are thofe which are called the beft novels 
wholly to be excepted from this cenfure: for even they not only pre- 
fent fuch delufive and inflammatory fcenes to the mind, as tend to di- 
veit young ladies of that modeity and fenfibility which are both their 


honour oat fafety; but they alfo furnith our «wealthy and titled felons, 
thofe murderers of beauty, honour, innocence, and peace, with many 
execrable methods of feduétion, which might never have occurred to 
their minds ; and have proved a terrible retribution on the ladies, for 


that paffionate and criminal fondnefs with which they inceffantly read 
thofe enfnaring compofitions. 

“« Far lefs pernicious was antient Gothic romance, which was re- 
markable for ftri¢tly keeping within the bounds of decency, and every 
hero was an enthufiaft in defence of the honour of the fairfex, Their 
Genii, Fairies, Talifmans, and Enchanted Caftles, though chiefly the 
works of imagination ; were yet more fuitably adapted to the elevated 
expectations and powers of the foul; and much better calculated to 
ferve the interefts of morality}»than are the vicious, groveling, {cepti- 
cal — foppith fcenes, of the greater part of the entertaining books of 
this day. 

In the prefent performance, continues he, ‘* the public are 
prefented with a work entirely free from fuch poifon, yet I 
hope both inftruétive and entertaining; and not the lefs 1o for 
appearing in a religious chara¢ter !”—We could with to en- 
courage this hope, but we fear it is too flattering, at leaft in 
refpeét to fuch readers as perufe books chiefly for the fake of 
entertainment. ‘The work is divided into chapters, and con- 
tains a mixture of narrative and dialogue; a diverfity that ren- 
ders it particularly pleafing. ‘The following extraét, from a 
dialogue between Clericus and Experience, may ferve as a {pe- 
cimen both of the matter and manner of the whole, 

‘* Cler, Pray, what is your name, and what fign do you keep? 

Exper. My name is Experience, and | keep the Returned Prodigal. 

Von. V. Cec Cher, 
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Ckr. Ah! the darknefs deceived me. I took it for the Weathere 


Cock, that is kept by the famous and facetious Mr. Shandy. 

Exper. You are egregioufly miftaken, indeed, Sir. That Inn is 
fome miles from hence, on the left fide of the road, near the City of Va- 
nity, to which it belongs. If you had gone thither, he is now fo full 
of company, that you could hardly have got a bed. ; 

Clr. But I thould have had fome good merry companions, no 
doubt. 

Exper. The noife of mirth is there; but fome of thofe who have 
been at the houfe, when they were moft gay and jovial, afterwards 
owned, their hearts were forrowful * at that very feaion. Indeed, Sir, 
that houfe is no credit to thofe who ufe it; and leaft of all, thofe of 
your profeilion. The mafter is a fcandal to all clergymen, yet he is 
permitted to. hold his preferments in the Cify of Effablifbment. He 
keeps that Inn, which was ever a houfe of ill-fame; but fince Ais 
being there, his wit and learning have been prottituted as panders for 
debauchery. The manners of our day are fo depraved, that many 
perions ot rank and fortune, of both fexes, are not afhamed to put up 
there, and keep company with Mr, Shandy; though he has proclaimed 
his principles by many licentious advertifements of his opinions: and 
even on his fign-poft, there are ftars, dathes, and certain impure hiero- 
glyphics, which, in a well-regulated city, would have fubjected the 
author to fevere fines, if not to corporal punifhment. 

€ler. Landlord, you are very bold, thus to cenfure the prevailing 
tafte ot this enfiyhtened age. Why, Sir, Mr. Shandy’s advertifements 
contain a luxury of fentiment; and are greedily iwallowed by fathion~ 
able peopie, both of the clergy and laity. I have heard that one of our 
prelates always carried them in his pockets. And another, in a private 
letter to the author, encouraged him gn his licentioufaefs. 

Exper. Such behaviour in prelates, when your city was in its pu- 
rity, would have endangered their lawn fleeves, and juitly tooI hope 
I never fhall fear, in a prudent manner, to cenfure public vice. But 
when the peft appears in the habit of a clergyman, with the high claims 
ot tafe, jentiment, fine feelings+, and other deiufive blandithments, fo 
as to deceive many; it is time to efpoufe the caufe of injured virtue’ 
and religion, at any hazard. 

Cer. You are one of the precife ones, I find, as your name and fign 
intunates I am a clergyman of the City of Efablifhment, but have na 
good opinion of fuch very fingular people, as are ever finding fault 
w:th others, 


Exper. Sir, I believe you are a clergyman; and am forry for what 
ow fay. 


Cler. Sorry for what ? That Iam a clergyman; or, that I have no 
opinion of you ? 
Exver. Both, Sir. I have a great regard for your city, would have 


all its clergy of the beft fort; and I am certain, that there are not bettef 
men in the world, than fome of them. 


Cer. But you feem to have no good opinion of mee 


* Prov. xiv. 13. 
t+ Words much in ule by Mr. Shandy, and his difciples. 


Exper ‘‘ 
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Exper. Asa pilgrim, or clergyman, Sir, I cannot fay Ihave. For, 
no man ought to defert the Azng’s highway to* pleafe himfelf, and 
much lefs fhould a clergyman. 

Cler, I tell you, landlord, the times are altered. This is an age of 
improvements. You mutt not think to palm the puritanical opinions 
and practice of the laft century, upon the enlightened and free-think- 
ing {pirits of the prefent ra. 

Exper. I am too fenfible that the times ere altered, but it is for the 
worfe, Arts and {ciences may be improving; but I fear, that religion 
is lofing the ground, which it had lately gained among us. 

Clr, Your very name and fign would drive half my brethren from 
your houfe; but I love novelties, fo chofe to have a little coniabula- 
tion with you, : 

Exper, Had you not loved novelties, you would have kept in the 
good old way. My name and fign, Sir, are venerable among true pil- 
grims, and to fuch only I endeavour to recommend mytelf. , 

Chr. I fuppofe, by your name, that you have much to fay of in- 
ward motions, impulfes, and revelations. You, and your brethren, 
who go through the vallies your own way; dream of goblins, demons, 
and voices, which I confider as only the workings of your over-heated 
imaginations.—Come, hoff, let me have a pipe, and a bottle of your 
beit, I like to.talk with you, becaufe you are cool: though by your 
own account, I fhall eat and drink for nothing. 

Exper. Sir, you fhall have any thing my houfe will afford ; for, if I 
lofe money by you, here are tour true pilgrims, arrived this day, who 
will amply repay me any lofs I may fuftain by you, 

Clr, O ho! have I happened upon a knot of you? Well, I hope 
you will not look on me as a reprobate; for-I declare, that | have no 
ill will to any of you.-I think, Adr. Experience, you was-born in our 
city ? 

i: Exper. Yes, Sir, 1 am the fon of Joba Orthodox, a mative of that 
city. 

Cler, Yes, yes, he has been dead fome time, and his family is goue 
to decay. 

Exper, That is too true. They were once the principal pcopic ia 
the city, = 

Chr. They were fo. But, I imagine, that the gorporation will be 
better managed by the .4rminii; which is a learned, nifing, and flou- 
rihing family. 

Exper, Are not you, Sir, of that houfe? 

Cver. I have that honour, Sir; and my friends-and relations fill the 
principal offices of the city. or 

Exper, There never was a good harmony between our families, 
However, I do not fee why we fhould quarrel about things which our 
King only can reconcile. 

Clr, How do you mean, landlord ? F 

Exper. Why, Sir, it is my opinion, that no man will unite cordially 
with our family, until Zehovah inclines his heart thereunto, 

Clr. That, Sir, is faying great things in your own favour. 


* Rom. xv. te. 


Ccec2 Exper. 
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Exper. It is {peaking according to the fcriptures *. 

’ Cler. I think not; and how are we to determine in fuch cafes? In 
fhort, hoft, there is fo much to be faid, pro and con, on thefe things, 
that I think it beft not to be pofitive or dogmatical in any matter. 

Exper, If I underitand your meaning, it is this. ‘* There are 
fome differeaces among religious people: therefore it is beft to be in- 
different about religion.” Bat you would not fo act in worldly mat- 
ters. You are probably a man of real property ; fuppofe the title to 
your eftate were difputable, would you be eafy and indifferent about 
it 


Cle. That is a cafe in which we can obtain a clear decifion. 

Exper. No: more fo than in the affair of religion. The di€erence 
lies not in the ob{curity and uncertainty of religion ; but in our indif- 
pofition to fet about leeking it. Prefent things ilrike our carnal minds; 
but future things, of a religious nature, make little impreffion on 
them. 

Cler. Really, hoft, that is a home thruft; I find it too true. But 
you muft acknowledge, that fo many various opinions do hurt the 
caufe of religion. 

Exper. They are no other than might have been expected from the 
vaft importance of the fubject, and the juft right which every man 
hath, in fuch matters, to think for himfelt. There cannot be a morc 
ferious inquiry, nor are our intelieéts ever more properly employed, 
than in the bufinefs of religion.” : 

The preiervation of the allegory fometimes leads the writer 
into too low a fpecies of flippancy and pun, to accord weil 
with the fhrewdnefs and propriety of his fentiments; as may 
be feen in the following paffages. | 

* Juft as Mr. Standfaft had finithed his ftory, they heard a great 
noife in the ftreet ; and looking out to fee what it could be, they fat 
it was occafioned by a large body of men, drefted iv black. In the 
midét of them were four men in party-coloured clothes, bearing on 
their fhoulders a chair, in which fat a man dreffed like a clergyman of 
the City of Eftablifhment. Around this perfon, the men in black, and 
a number of the citizens, kept huzzaing in a very loud’ and extrava- 
gant manner. When this black and tumultuous rabble came before 
the Pilgrim Ina, they became ftill more frantic; and, as they pafled, 
they all raared out, as with one voice, ** Right reafon and liberty ‘or 
ever. Away with the enthufiafts !” 

Cler, What can ali this mean? for I perceive that mot of thefe men, 
as _ as the perfon in the chair, are clergymen of the City of Efa- 
olypmcit. 

Standf. They are, Sir, of that honourable order. The name of him 
in the chair is Lindéy Woolly. The four men who bear him are 
called Moathly and Critical Reviewers, They are the common Criers of 
this City of Vanity and Faljehood; and are hired thus to carry abgut the 
ftreets, this fingular ecclefiaftic. You, doubtlefs, have heard of him: 
he fcems co be honeft, but is very weak, and extremely ignorant of 
what is his duty asa ckrgyman. He has lately given up his tenefice 


® Marth, xi. 25. 
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in the City of Efablifoment, becaufe he judged the conftitution of the 
city fo corrupt, that he could not in confcience any longer conform 
thereunto. He has taken a large houfe in this city, near the Turk’s 
Head Tavern, in High-Street, kept by Mr. Apoftate. Unto this tavern, 
all thefe difaffected fons of Levi are now convened, to draw up a péti- 
tion for certain alterations, which, in their wonderful wifdom, they 
think neceffary to be made, in the laws and fortifications of the City of 
Eftablifoment. On Mr, Lindfey Woolfey’s \eaving his benefice, and re- 
tiring hither, his party were mad with joy, and illumjnated thejr 
apartments for three days: what extravagant expreffions of triumph 
they will manifeit, if any others of their party thew themfelves fo far 
honeft, I cannot fay: but, at prefent, they appear as foolithly fond of 
ibis their idol, as were the ftupid Egyptians when they had found their 
horned God, Apis. — ae 

Clr. I heard there was fome fcheme in agitation, before I fet out 
in this journey, and was to have been confulted in it. 

Standf. Nothing, Sir, can be more wild than is their plan, The 
fum of it is, a requeft, ** That thole of the City of Efablifhment will, 
in complaifance to them, pull down their antient and venerable walls 
and gates, and entirely alter the laws and plan of their inftitution, asa 
body corporate.” One vain reafon urged by them, in fupport of their 
ridiculous requeft, is, “* That they will believe nothing afferted by 
Jehovah or nien, unlefs they are able to comprehend it.” Another 
reafon is, ** That it is unlawful and unreafonable for any city in 
Chriftendom to have walls and gates.”” Thefe gentlemen are, in gene- 
ral, very fond of Arian and Socinian Images, but inveterate enemies to 
pilgrims; therefore it was that they made the outcry ayainft enthu- 
fialm, as they pafled my houfe In hort, I confider them all as united 
in che interelt of the neighbouring Giant /nfidelity.” 

Cler, 1 am afhamed for them, and fhall think it no difgrace to be 
defpifed and flandered by fuch a fet of men. 

Ref: ‘This turgultuous cavalcade reminds me of what we faw, as we 
came through this city. It was a great concourfe ot perfons, chiefly 
of the genteel fort, round a very elegant mountebank ftage, in a grand 
fquare. On the ftage was a perfon of noble mien, with a itar on his 
breaft ; and with him a youth, whom he was addreffing with great vo~ 
jubility of fpeech. ; 

Standf. The perfon you mean, is a quack of the firit magnitude. 
He is of the noble family ot Stand-up; but, very lately, has detcended 
to figure in the character you faw, by the name of Dr. Flippaat. His 
bufinefs on the itage is, to recommend and difpofe of his medical ca- 
tholicon ; to initruct his natural fon, the youth you faw with him; 
and to vend copies of fuch inftruétions. Sometimes, the hoary peda- 
gogue will ape the filly tricks of a Buffoox, His catholicon is a nof- 
trum, by which he promifes to deliver any patient from the irkfome, 
and embarraffing diforders of tincerity and a tender confcience: fo that 
the religion of his patient hall fir fo perfectly ealy on him, that_nei- 
ther the perfon himfelf, nor thofe about him, will be at all affected 
thereby. His inftructions to his fon principally confift in, thewing 
the neateft method of paring his nails; the genteeleft manner of ufing 
his knife, fork, and handkerchief, and dijpofing of his SS 
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feet; with the moft polite way of being vicious; and fo managing 
every mufcle and feature of his afpect, that no one fall difcover the 
corrupt difpofition of his mind. In fhort, the whole theory and prac. 
tice of this illuftrious empiric contain a general aflemblage, and artful 
diftillation, Trom all the gaudy flowers of wit, politenefs, trolic, gaity, 
folly, inifucerity and difipation, which are produced in this great City 
of Vanity. ‘The Singularity of this phenomenon, like a powertul vor~ 
tex, aitracts unto it, all the light and gay people from every quarter ; 
who laugh at the doétor’s tricks, and purchafe his noftrums, and vo- 
lumes of documents, with great avidity, without any apprekenfion of 
their moft p: rnicious effects. 

Clr. Vhe report of Dr. Flippant had reached the City of Eftablifb- 
ment, before J left it; and fome of my brethren condemned him, as an 
€vemy to morality; while others extravagantly applauded his practice, 
One-oi them has even fet up the dottor’s image on a Truffle, for the 
u‘e of boarding fchools. I now pity thofe weak and vain people, who 
do not perceive the futility and immorality of his initructions.” 


This diftinguifhing of the Rev. Mr. Lindfey by the name of 
Lindjey Woolfey, the late Lord Chefterfield by that of Stand-up 
[ Stanhope}, and his image being fet on a Truffle [Dr. Truftler’s 
Abftraé&] for the ufe of boarding-fchools, is, we fay, too 
ludicrous and mean a {pecies of wit to fort well with the re& 
of fo ferious and religious a performance, 


5, 





The Torpedo, a Poem to the EleGtrical Eel. Addrefed to Mr. 
Fobn Hunter, Surgeon; and dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Lord Chalmondeley. 4to. 18. 6d. 


Sold, it is faid, by a// the bookfellers in London and Weft- 
minfter. This we do not believe, and yet there are few book- 
fellers who will not fell any thing, they can profit by. Szme, 
however, there are who, we believe, would not, publickly at 
leaft, vend {uch indecent trumpery as the prefent pamphlet.— 
On this occafion we cannot forbear repeating our concern at 
feeing poctical ingenuity fo often proftituted to the purposes of 
obfcenicy. it is ftrange that men of wit and genius cannot be 
content with gratifying their own paffions, during the hey-day 
of their blood, but they muft ftoop alfo to be panders to others. 

Jt is juft as if a youth, whom Cato might not cenfure for 


occafionally vifiting a brothel, fhould therefore take up his re- 


fidence in at in the quality of a pimp. 


eS eK 


4 Dia- 
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A Dialogue on Friendfbip and Society. Small 8vo. as. 6d. 
fewed. Becket. ’ 


An elegantly-fentimental colloquy between Amanda and 
Afpafia ; who converfe, like ladies of learning, fenfibiity and 
virtue, on the interefting topics of fociability and friendfhip. 
We are told this dialogue was written by Mrs. Dob‘on of 
Liverpool. 

* * # 


The Way to be Rich and Refpeétable. 8vo. 18. 6d. Baldwin. 


As we underftand the author of this pamphlet is actually 
employed in putting his fcheme into execuiion, we thall not 
criticife on his plan till we fee the refult of the experiment. 
That he may find the way to grow rich, we make no fcrupie 3 
but whether he will, by the tame means, become re/peéfable, 
we have as many feruples as will amount to doubts of great 
weight. 

ee # 


eo 


Squire Randal’s Exeurfion round London: or, a Week's Frolic, in 
the Year 1776. With Remarks of Fobn Irufty. 12M0. 23» 


Richardfon and Urquhart, 


One of the bef of the worf fort of books of modern enter 
tainment; indeed this little work is too well written for the 
fubje& and the readers, for wltich it is apparently calculated : 
fo that it may poffibly defeat the end of its publication ; which 


is evidently to catch the penny. 
**® 


An authentic Narrative of Faéts relating to the Exchange of Pri- 
Joners taken at The Cedars. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 


An antidote to the political poifon diffufed by order of the 
Congrefs, in the account publifhed in America, of the cruel 
treatment, the rebel prifoners taken at The Cedars met with 
from his Majefty’s troops. It is a pity fuch unfair means are 
made ufe of to irritate the militating parties, who are em- 
ployed on a fervice fufficiently difagreeable and unnatural, 
without aggravating it by fuch artificial provocatives. ate 
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Written Law the Security and Happinefs of a Free State. ato. 
1s. Corrall. 


There is much propriety in the arguments of this writer, 
who contends for the praétice of abiding ftri€tly by the written 
Jaw in-our courts of judicature; in oppofition to that, intro- 
duced by certain judges, of deciding in fome cafes in courts of 
law on the principles of equity. It were worth his attention, 
however, to confider how far the /etter of the law is in fuch 
cafes confiftent with the /pirit of it; and whether, in all cafes, 
the /pirit of the Jaw be not perfeétly confiftent with eguity. 


* *® % 








4ffis Ears: A Fable. Addreffed to the Author of the Goat’s 
Beard. 4to. 6d. Riley. 


A retort courteous on the Poet-laureat for his fable, entt- 
tled The Goat’s Beard; of which we took notice in our laft 
Review. The cenfure pafled on that may ferve, mutatis mu- 
tandis, with a little variation, for this: the affes-ears and 
goat’s-beard being appendages to animals not highly diftin- 
guifhed for either fagacity or delicacy. “bap 





ATrue Account of the Trial of Mr. Samuel Bruckfhaw’s AGion 
for falfe Imprifonment, ia Guildhall, London, June 13, 1776: 
and alfo of ail the former Proceedings in the Courts of Law 
Folio. 6d. Kearfley. 


A caufe that has been fo long in agitation, and of which fo 
much has been publifhed, in moft of the news-papers through- 
out the kingdom, muft have been heard of by moft of ous rea- 
ders. ‘The account of it, here prefented to the public, appears 
to be genuine, and affords a melancholy proof what injuftice 
may be done to individuals under colour of law, and how in- 
effe€tual are the legal attempts of the oppreffed to obtain re- 
drefs, Not that we think there were not too much grounds 
for the original caufe of aétion, both on the fide of plaintiff 
and defendant; as is too frequently the cafe in fuch perfonal 
litigations, 

ee * 





ReficBions on Gaming, Annuities, and Ufurious Contras, v0. 
1s. Davies, 


A prelude to the late Bill, brought into parliament by Mr. 
Solicitor General, for abolifhing avin contraéts on the plan 
of 
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of granting annuities. —The mifchiefs attending this fpecies of 

gaming are here properly and ably expofed, and prove how ne- 

ceflary it is for the legiflature to interfere to put a flop to them, 
* * * 


A Letter from Edmund Burke, Efq3 one of the Reprefentatives 
in Parliament for the City of Briftol, to Sohn Farr and 
Fohn Harris, Efgrs. Sheriffs of that City, on the Affairs of 
America. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 

“© God be thanked for thefe Rebels !—They offend none 
but the virtuous—I laud them—TI praife them.”—So faid that 
heterogenous compound of wit, whim, and fophiftry, Sir John 
Falftaff. And fo fays that ingenious fophift, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, concerning the rebels in America. Falftaff, inde. 4, 
who was as wicked as witty, and cared for nobody but himfelf, 
feems to have his own emolument merely in view, in this cor- 
dial commendation of rebellion. Our friend Edmund, ** in 
act more graceful and humane,” feels for the honeft rebels 
themfelves, and expreffes the moft affe€ting apprehenfions left, 
in confequence of the two late aéts of parliament, any of our 
Englifh brethren * fhould come to be hanged as pirates; when 
they ought only to be hanged, drawn and quartered, as traitors. 
A juft and alarming ground of apprehenfion truly ! It is, there- 
fore, with great propriety and humanity he condemns the paiff- 
ing thofe aéts as a harfh and incongruous method of proceding, 
*¢ Such a ptocedure,” fays he, ‘* would have appeared (in any 
other legiflature than ours) a ftrain of the moft infulting and 

~moft unnatural cruelty and injuftice.’—** I affure you,” (con- 

tinues he, addreffing himfelf particularly to his friends the 
two worthy fheriffs of Briftol,) I do not, remember to have 
heard any thing like it in any time or country.”—Nor we 
neither, we proteft ; it is, in fakt, as bad as the letter-writer 
obferves it would have been, to have tried Lord Balmerino as 
a cow-ftealer, when he was an arch-traitor of the firft magni- 
tude. Or, to come nearer home, it is as bad as the fending 
that frantic fellow D to hard labour for a fraud, when he 
might have been hanged for forgery. But fo funk, it feems, 
is the dignity of the Britifh Legiflature, and fo degraded the 
adminiftration of the Englifh laws, that both minifter and 
magiftrate lofe all refpe&t for the fituation of criminals. By 
** confounding the unhappinefs of civil diffention, with the 


* For fo Mr. Burke affeéts conftantly to file the Americans. But he 
— with equal propriety call them Irifhmen, or at leaft Dutchmen, or 
ermans, 
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crime of treafon,” they perplex the public with ftrange incon- 
gruities : by punifhing a highwayman as they would do a pick- 
pocket, they abolith all profeffional pre-eminence, and deftroy 
all degrees of diftin&tion in * miftaken virtue.” How infinite- 
ly more amiable and delicate is Mr. Burke’s mode of thinking 
and feeling on thefe occafions ! 

«© Though piracy may be, in the eye of the law, a lefs offence 
than treafon; yet as both are, in effect, punifhed with the fame 
death, the fame forfeiture, and the fame corruption of blood, [ 
never would take from any fellow-creature whatever, any fort of 
advantage, which he may derive to his fafety the pity of mankind, 
or to his reputation 4rem from their general feelings, by degra- 
ding his offence, when I cannot foften his punifhment. The gene- 
ral fenfe of mankind tells me, that thofe offences, which may poffibly 
arife from miftaken virtue, are net in the clafs of infamous actions. 
Lord Coke, the oracle of the Englith law, conforms to that general 
fenfe, where he fays, that ‘*‘ thoie things which are of the highetft 
criminality may be of the leaft difgrace.” 

With due deference, however, to the judgement of this 
celebrated fenator, and we hope without injury to his finer 
feelings, we muft beg leave to remark, that Lord Coke is here 
{peaking of a circumftance, that really obtained, or fometimes 
took place, in the law, not that which ought generally fo to 
do; of a circumftance which, tho’ aétually legal, was rather 
fo d- fadio, than de jure ; it being inconfiftent with the very na 
ture of crimes and intention of punifhment, that the greateft 
crime fhould be, however it might be, the leaft, of all others, 
diigraceful. 

Again, the want of dignity and confiftency in the Britifh 
Legiflature and Government is expofed in the lenity, with 
which the prefent unjuft, oppreflive, cruel, and deftruétive war 
is carried on againft the American Rebels ! 

** Whenever,” fays the letter-writer, ** a rebellion really and truly 
exifts, (which is as eafily known in fact, as it is difficult to define in 
words) government has not entered into fuch military conventions ; but 
has ever declined ali intermediate treaty, which fhould put rebels in 
pofteffion of the law of nations with regard to war. Commanders 
would receive no benefits at their hands, becaufe they could make no 
return furthem. Who has ever heard of capitulation, and parole of 
honour, aud exchange of prifoners, in the late rebellions in this king- 
dom? The anfwer to all demands of that fort was, “ we can engage 
for nothing; you are at the king’s pleafure.” We ought to reyiem- 
ber, thet if our prefent enemies be, in reality and truth, rebels, the 
king’s gencrals have no right to releafe them upon any conditions 
whatfoever; and they are themfelves anfiverable to the law, and as 
much in want of a pardon tor doing fo, as the rebels whom they 
releafe.” 

To be fure, there docs appear a little inconfiftence in treat- 
ing avowed rebels on the fame footing as foreign enemies ; and 

7 certain 
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certain it is we did not treat the Scotch rebels in the fame 
manner ; but furely circumftances may juftify the meafure on 
our author’s own plea, “ that nobody can have fuch a fanatical 
zeal for the criminal juftice of Henry the eighth, that he will 
contend for cxecutions that muft be retaliated tenfold on his 
own friends.”—Mr. Burke will not dare to fay in direct terms 
thar the Americans are not in open rebellion; and yet he muft 
admit it would be downright madnefs, while they are as 
powerful as they are at prefent, not to admit of a cartel 
or exchange of prifoners. 

General principles both of law and juftice are frequently 
obliged to give way to particular fituations and circumftances 3 
and, if they did not, they would as frequently countera& the 
univerfal principles of equity and found policy.x—There needed 
no ghoft to come to tell us that, “ indeed, our affairs are in 
a bad condition,” and even a politician of lefs authority 
might have fufficed. But really, tho’ we no more rejoice at it 
than does Mr. Burke, we cannot think it fo great a misfor- 
tune that the refractory Americans, to whofe names we have 
been fo long familiar, have fallen under the fwords of fran 
gers, whofe names we cannot pronounce, rather than by thofe 
of true-born Englifhmen, On the contrary, that the punifh- 
ment, due to their temerity, has been immediately infli€ted 
on them by foreigners, is a confideration that may probably 
prevent fome of that heart-burning and hatred againft real 
Englifhmen, which may remain after the conteft is decided.— 
His objection to the hard names, or as he calls them ‘ barba- 
rous appellations” of the ftrangers, is contemptible affe€tation. 
The North Americans were no ftrangers to German names, or 
German antipathies, before the Heffians were employed to 
fubdue them. By the natural regards fo repeatedly expreffed 
by this writer for the American rebels, one would imagine Mr. 
Burke was himitelf atrue-born Englifhman, and the Americans, 
to a man, defcended from native Britons, inftead of being in a 
great degree an heterogeneous mixture of emigrants from moft 
countries in Europe. And yet this writer fays, 

{think I know America. If | do not, my ignorance is incurable, 
for I have {pared no pains to underitand it; and I do moft folemniy 
aflure thofe of my Conttituents who put any fort of confidence in my 
induftry and integrity, that every thing that has been done there has 
arifen trom a total mifconception of the object.” 

How! Every thing, that has been done, arifen from a total 
mifconception of the obje&t!—This is much! Horridly out of 
luck, indeed, muft have been the advifers, as well as the exe- 
cutors, of our American projects to have failed in every thing. 
If we are not miftaken, the beft advifers are called in: thofe 
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who, having long refided and been employed on the fpot, 
muft be fuppofed to have known /cmething of the objec? ; and 
that all thefe fhould totally mifconceive it, and that every thing 
that has been done, fhould be done in confequence of fucli 
mifconception, is what we can hardly conceive : Unlefs, in- 
deed, one over-ruling caufe might effe&t the whole; and of 
this, our letter-writer gives a fhrewd hint in the following 
ftriking defcription of a character, under which we would have 
the reader, helping out a bad painter, fubfcribe the name. 

“ Tt is no excule for prefumptuous ignorance, that it is directed by 
infolent paffion. The pooreft being that crawls on earth, contending 
to fave itfelf from injuftice and oppreffion, is an object refpectable in 
the eyes of God and man. But I cannot conceive any exiiience under 
heaven, (which, in the depths of its wifdom tolerates all forts of things) 
that is moie truly odious and difgufling, than an impateat helplefs crea- 
ture, without civil wifdom or military fkill, without a confciouwlie’s of 
avy other qualification for power but his fervility to it, bloated with 
pride and arrogance, calling for battles which he is not tu fight, con- 
tending tor a violent dominion which he can never excrcife, and fatis- 
“fied to be himfelf mean and miferable, in order to render others con- 
temptible and wretched.” 
~' Wedo not prefume to know whom the author here affects to 
deferibe ; but, in our own opinion, he affects to know other 
perfons and things much better than he knows himiclf. And 
yet unfortunately for him, he takes fome pains to fhew that 

e does know himfelf. Hear him— 

“ I am charged with being an American. If warm affection, 
towards thofe over whom I claim any thare of authority *, be a crime, 
i am guilty of this charge. But I do aflure you (and they who 
know me publickly and privately will bear witnels to me) that if ever 
one man lived more zealous than anoiher, tor the jupremacy of parlia- 
ment, and the rights of this imperial Crown it was myfelf, Many 
others indeed might be more knowing in the extent, or in the founda- 
tion of thefe rights. I do not pretend to be an antiquury, or a lawyer, 
or qualified for the chair of Proteflor in Metaphyfics. I never ventured 
to put your folid interefis upon fpeculative grounds. My having con- 
fautly declined to do fo, has been a:tributed to my incapacity tor fuch 
difquifitions ; and I am inclined to believe it is partly the caufe. I 


never fhall be:afhamed to coniels, that where 1 am ignorant I am 
diffident, 


* We thould be glad to know what fare, and what kind of authority, 
Mr. Burke claims over the Americans. Nor farely, as their agent, for in 
that rcfnect, he can only a&t in authority under them. If asa member of 
the Britith Legiflasure ; he ought to know, that as an individual commoner, 
he is the tervant, not the mafter of his conftituents; and tho’ the Legiflative 
acts may bind in all cafes whatever, it is the minifter or magiftrate only, 
who is ¥efted with authority ever thote whom they bind, and not the indie 
Viduals of the Lee flaruie. 


Afhamed 
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Afhamed to confefs! No furely ! It would be honourable to 
confefs, But how to bring a vain man to confefs he is igno~ 
rant, is the difficulty, Few know the extent of their own 
knowledge, and how far Mr. Burke is poffeffed of that moft 
effential kind of knowledge, th: knowledge of one’s felf, will 
appear from the inftances he gives of his diffidence. 

A man’s fetting up for a prophet is one egregious proof of 
his diffidence, ** In cafe the fword,” fays he, * fhould do 
all the fword can da, the fuccefs of their [our] arms, and the 
defeat of their our] policy, will be one and the /ame thing.— 
You will never fee any revenue from America. Some in- 
creafe of the means of corruption, without any eafe of the 
public burthens, is the very beft that can happen !”—Hold, Sir, 
your ill4omened croakins! There is yet nothing tremulous or 
difident in the tone. WHoarfe, however, as your laft note is, 
it may be a true foreboding ; the former we will venture to 
contradiét, tho” we are well apprized that any revenues arifing 
from America will be chiefly applied to foment the growing 
diforder of corruption in the mother country; but for a very 
different reafon than is fuggefted by this letter-writer.—But to 
return to the inftances of his diffidence. ‘* The whole,” fays 
he, peremptorily, ‘ of thofe maxims, upon which we have 
made and continued this war, muft be abandoned. Nothing 
indeed (for I would not deceive you) can place us in our for- 
mer fituation. That hope muft be laid afide. But there is a 
difference between bad, and the worft of all. Terms relative 
-to the caufe of the war, ought to be offered by the authority 
of Parliament. An arrangement at hothe, promifing fome fe- 
curity for them, ought to be made,” Again, *€ Bur means 
of originally holding America, our means of reconciling with 

it after quarrel, of recovering it after feparation, after victor}, 
did depend, and muft depend, in their feveral ftages and 
periods, upon a total renunciation of that unconditional fub- 
miffion, which had taken fuch pofleffion of the minds of vio- 
Ient men *,” 

Again, afew pages after, he fays, 

‘+ Be fully aflured, that, of all the phantoms that ever deluded the 
fond hopes of a credulous world, a parliamentary revenue in the Colo- 
nics is the moit perfectly chimerical, Your breaking them to any fub- 





* Mauftthe aét then be repealed, which paffed in the Rockingham admi- 
niftration, declaratory of the fupremacy a the Britith parliament over the 
Colonies, in all cafes whatever?) And was Mr. Burke one of thofe violent 
men, who infifted on fach unconftitutional fubmiffion? He was, but his 
note is now changed, © A different ftate of things requires a different 
conduét.” This 1s a plea for Mr, Burke’s change of opinion, but not for 
a change in minifterial meafures! Rev. Borne 
jection 
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jection, far from relieving your burthens, (the pretext for this war,) 
will never pay that military force which will be kept up to the deftruc- 
tion of their liberties and yours. I rifque nothing in this pro, 
hecy. 
Not at all: the man who fets up for a prophet, efpecially 
a political one, may fafely ftand the chance of the die. At the 
fame time, however, it muft be owned, a pretenfion to prophecy 
is not a mark of that diffidence, of which our duthor affeéts to 
make his boaft.—But, the’ we cannot give proof of his felf- 
knowledge from inftances of kis diffidence, we can give one 
from his confidence. He affirms, and that truly enough, that 
he is not qualified for the chair of profeflor of metaphyfics ; 
s* T have never, fays he, ventured to put your folid interefts 
upon fpeculative grounds, My having conftantly declined to 
do fo, has been attributed to my incapacity for fuch difquifi- 
tions; and I am inclined to believe it is partly the caufe.” 
Here our author feems to poflefs fome degree of fel‘-know- 
ledge. For obferve what he fays of political Liberty. 
** Civil freedom, gentlemen, is not, as many have endeavoured ta 
rfuade you, a thing that lies hid in the depths of abitrufe fcience. 
ft is a bleffing and a benefit, ngt an abttract fpeculation ; and all the 
jutt reafoning that can be upon it, is of fo coarfe a texture, as perfectly. 
to fuit the ordinary capacities of thofe who are to enjoy, and of thote 
who are to defend it. Far from any refemblance to thofe propefitions 
jn Geometry and Metaphyfics, which admit no medium, but mutt be 
true or falfe in all their latitude, focial and civil freedom, like all other 
things in common life, gre varioufly mixed and modified, enjoyed in 
very different degrees, and fhaped into an infinite diverfity of forms, 
according to the temper and circumitances of every community,” 
That is, if we can make any meaning out of this ftrange 
paflage, civil freedom is fomething which we can neither ‘de- 
icribe nor define ; it is not a fpeculative poiat, but a practical 
objeét ; fo unlike a propofiticn either in Gcometry or Meta- 
phyfics that it may be partly true, and partly falte, or, like 
other blefied catholic nonfenfe, it may be neither falle nor 
true. Did ever any man take civil freedom, for a fcjentific 
propofition? And’yct, the means of its inveftigation, its at- 
tainment and prefervation, certainly depend on fuch propofi- 
tions; whofe truth is effential to thofe who would either attain 
or preferye it*, What the writer means by propofitions in 
‘ Geometry 


* The reafoning on which the moft pra@ical knowledge is founded, (and 
in fpite of the new Scotch Common-fenfe, no knowledge is otherwife to be 
obtained) is, and muft be, focsiatiees all reafoning is fo; as all reafoning 
is in fat metaphy/ical, as the cant is. The premifes on which it is employ- 
ed, however, are, if juft and true, deducible only from phyfical experience, 
the foundation of all human knowledge.—It, yet, does not thence follow 
that every man’s feelings ave equally juit and proper grounds for argument, 

. Qur 
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Geometry and Metaphyfics, which admit no medium, but 
muft-be true or falfe in all their latitude, we -hardly under- 
ftand. If he fpeaks of Geometry or even Metaphyfics as an ab- 
ftrufe fcience, they are neither of them fo abftrufe as that of 
Politics : its poffulata, ot the premifes on which its propofitions 
are founded, being the moft difficult to diftinguifh, and its 
problems the moft intricate and complicated of all others. The 
feeming fimplicity of political enquiries arifes from that fami- 
liarity in the terms of art, from which refults its real difficulty. 
The language of other fciences muft be underftood before a 
man can pretend to know any thing about them, ignoratis ter~ 
minis ignoratur et ars; but that of politics is fpoken by almoft 
every body, and underftood by hardly any body. At leaft few 
people entertain precifely the fame idea of the moft familiar exe 
preflion in treating the fubje&. Hence difputation muft be 
endlefs, of however fimple or coarfe a texture may be the atgue 
ments that fuffice to keep it up. ‘The difficulty does not lie 
in the delicacy, or logical refinement of reafoning ; but in the 
want of precifion in the premifes of the argument ; fo that, 
’till political problems be brought more to refemble thofe of 
Geometry and Metaphyfics, their folution will never be at- 
tended with the like certitude of demonftration. In the mean 
time fine writers and florid fpeakers poflefs great powers of 
impofition en mankind. By ufing ftrength of expreffion for 
ftrength of argument, they give to perfuafion the force of 
conviction; and by advancing paradoxes, to give them the 
air of having profoundly inveltigated their fubjeét, they be- 
come unanfwerable in proportion as they are unintelligible. 
Thus this letter-writer tells us. “ The extreme of Liberty 
{which is its abftraé& perfe€tion, but its real fault) obtains no 
where, nor ought to obtain any where.”—-What aconundrum ! 
Surely this is not the juft reafoning, of fo coarfe a texture as 
perfeétly to fuit the ordinary capacity of thofe who are to en- 
joy or defend Liberty !—But perhaps they will find it eluci- 
dated by the fubfequent illuftration. 

“ Becaufe extremes, as we all know, in every point which relates 
either to our duties or {atisfaétions in life, are deitructive both to virtue 
and enjoyment. Liberty too mutt be limited in order to be poflefled. 
The degree or reftraint it is impoffible in any cafe to fettle precifely. 


Our author feems, neverthelefs, to think fo, and that the means of a 
and preferving civil libert\, are as obvious as the fimpleft obje&s of fenfe. 

grocer may dittinguifh between them, as eafily as he does between his raifins 
and plumbs, and even a political cobier pick out a falfe meafure of ftate as 
readily as a faulty briftle. Perhaps this may be the reafon that our me- 
chanics, in general, are {uch political adepts, as to have all thefe matters at 


their fingers ends. 


But 
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But it ought to be the conftant aim of every wife public counfel, to find 
out by cautious experiments; and rational, cool endeavours, with how 
little, not how much of this reftraint, the community can fubfift, For 
liberty is a good to be improved, and not an evil to be leflened. It 
is only not a private bleffing of the firft order, but the vital {pring and 
energy of the ftate itfelf, which has juft fo much life and vigour as there 
is liberty in it.” 

Well, Reader, of ordinary capacity! do you comprehend 
this Enigma now? Herc is energy, life, and vigour in the ex- 
preffion ; but where is the precifion, and what is the meaning ? 
=—In our opinion, the paradox itlelf is fufficiently puzzling, 
and the explanation only renders it more enigmatical. The 
firft feems to be taken from that maxim among ancient lawyers, 
Summum jus fumma injuria; an exception to a general rule, ap- 
plicable in particular cafes, in which the feverity of the law 
might degenerate into injuftice. But who, from this exception, 
ever prefumed to infer in general terms, that the abfraé? per- 
feétion of the law, which is univerfally allowed to be right rea- 
fan, is its real fault? To fay, indeed, as our author does, that 
Liberty is a good to be improved, and that its perfe/fion is its 
fault, is a bull, calculated better for the latitude of Ormond 
key, and the ihores of the Shannon, than cither the banks of 
the Thames, or Briftol Channel._— We fhall take our leave of 
this pamphlet, therefore, in the writer’s own words. ‘ It is 
melancholy, as well as ridiculous, to obferve the kind of rea- 
foning with which the public has been amufed, in order to 
divert our minds from the common fenfe of our American 
policy. But government is a practical thing, made for the 
happinefs of mankind, and not to furnifh out a fpeétacle of 
uniformity, to gratify the {cheme of vifionary politicians, Our 
bufinefs was to rule, and not to wrangle; and it would have 
been a poor compenfation that we had triumphed in a difpute, 
while we loft an Empire.” 

K. 





An Effay on Britifh Liberty: Addreffed to both Houfes of Par- 
liament. Small 8vo, 3s. Bew. 


A fevere, tho’ not unjuft, remonftrance againft that moral 
licentioufnefs, which openly prevails under the notion of 
political Liberty. 

x * ® 
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The Charaéters of George the Firft, Queen Careline, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Pitt, reviewed. With royal and noble Anecdotes; and a Sketch 
of Lord Chefterfield’s chara@er, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies. 

This pamphlet may not be faid fo properly to contain a 
review of the characters of the illuftrious perfonages mentioned 
in the title-page, as a review of the fketches of tho’e cha- 
rafters by the late Earl of Chefterfield: of which, we ob- 
ferved in the laft number of our work, that the out-lines 
were ftrong, but frequently falfe, and fometimes hit of at 
random. Had the noble limner, however, fpared illiberal 
expreflion and unjuft accufation, we are told, the public would 
never have been troubled with this trifle. Trifling, neverthe- 
lefs, as the writer may modeftly think this little produétion, 
the charaSters in queftion are moft of them much obliged to .- 
him, for having foftened fome of the difagreeable, not to fay 
odious, fhades with which the painter had difguifed their 
principal features. In regard, indeed, to fome of the noble 
Lord’s charaéters, nothing, fays this Reviewer, was wanting but 
a few flight touches to render them more 1ound and complete. 
For which reafon, “ I have fometimes enlarged, and fome- 
times foftened, features, to make the portrait a fuller refeme 
blance of the original.” How this writer became better ace 
quainted with the originals than was the noble Lord, we are 
not informed ; but he tells us himfelf, that, in the delineation 
of his lordfhip’s chara€ter in particular, ‘* he has becn 
a&tuated by no paffion—mifled by no prejudice. The fhort 
fketch is drawn from the life.” For our part, we look upon 
profeffions of difpaffionate impartiality, as a very fufpicious 
proof of it. He that faith, he hath no fiz, deceiveth himfelf, 
and the truth is notin him. We may fay the fame of par- 
tiality and prejudice. Indeed, the profeffion itfelf is wrong: 
every writer fhould be aétuated by a paffion for the truth; 
which only can prevent his being mifled by prejudice. The 
warm and glowing colouring, with which he has heightened the 
portrait of that political charletan Lord Chatham, affords a par- 
ticular proof how little this writer is influenced by prejudice !— 
** The people,” fays he, “* purfue him /i// with the moft ar- 
dent and unremitted love and veneration. They ftill look up 
to him, as their friend, patron, and prote&tor; as the only 
man whofe abilities can fave them from diftre{s, and whofe 
virtues can fecure them from that tide of corruption, which is 
now overflowing the nation.”——-That there may be fome par- 
ticular people who fill do this, we will not deny. But that 
the people in general do it, we muft beg leave to controvert. 
There are, te be fure, Arange forts of people in the world; 
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there are even fome who ftill purfue Mr. Wilkes with love and 
veneration, look up to him as their friend, patron, and pro- 
teétor, relying too on dis abilitiesand virtues for their political 
falvation. Others again there are, who look up to Dr. Price, 
others to Dr. Shebbeare, and others to political faviours of 
ftill lefs note. They are all, however, mighty filly forts of 
people, to pin their political faith on the fleeve of any popular 
writer, orator, or patriot whatever.—We fhall juft cite one 
inftance of the blindnefs of this Reviewer’s attachment to the 
charaéter of Pitt. ‘ It is well known,” fays he, * that Pitt, 
when a boy at Eaton, was the pride and boaft of the fchool : 
Dean Bland, the mafter, valued himfelf on having fo bright a 
fcholar: the old man fhewed him to his friends, and to every 
body, as a prodigy.”—And a prodigy he certainly muft be, if 
he was fo good a fcholar when a_ boy at Eaton, as he never 
could pen a fentence with common grammatical propriety 
after he grew tobe man. This Reviewer’s charaéter of the 
Earl of Chefterfield, as it is not ill, though rudely enough 


drawn, we fhall give our readers entire. 


EARL of CHESTERFIELD. 


* The character of Lord Chefterfield is generally well underftood. 
—It is agreed on all hands that he was a difcreet Clodius; a fober duke 
of Wharton—born with inferior abilities to thofe which dittinguifhed 
that unfortunate nobleman, but with the fame paffion for univerfal 
admiration, he was mafter of more prudence and difcretion. 

“ He formed himfelf very early to make a diftinguifhed figure in 
the ftate. Impelled by his ruling paffion, he applied himfelf affidu- 
oufly to.ftudies which might render him an accomplifhed fpeaker, an 
able negotiator, a counfellor in the cabinet—to fum up all, one equal 
to any civil employment. There cannot be a doubt that he aimed 
at acquiring the office of Prime Minifter; or at Jeaft the power of 
appointing the perfon whom he approved to that poit. But the 
fuperior abilities of Walpole difappointed his ambition. 

** His fituation was flattering:—When young, he was placed about 
the perfon of'George the Second, when Prince of Wales; he did not 
reflect, that thofe who are in the moft elevated ftation have no idea of 
friendfhip independent of a moft implicit, not to fay adjeé#, refignation 
to their will. His marriage with the dutchefs of Kendal’s niece, fo far 
trom advancing his intereft at court, occafioned a litigation between 
him and his Sovereign. 

** He under{tood what is called the balance of Europe, or the feveral 
interefts and claims of its Princes, perfectly. This fcience, with his 

lithed addrefs, qualified him to be one of the ableft negotiators of 

istime. He made himfelf acquainted with the characters of all the 
great men in the feveral courts of Europe; he knew their intrigues, 
their attachments, and their foibles ; and was enabled from thence to 

counteract all their political machinations, 
és lam 
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¢ IT am perfuaded that hig being fent on his firft embafly to Holland 


was rather an honourable exile than a mark of favour; he would in 
all probability have been troublefome at home. Walpole did not 
envy him the honour of fhining among the Dutch, and eclipfing a 
French envoy by his fuperior adroitnefs, 

‘* Asa fpeaker, he is juftly celebrated for a certain accuracy, as 
well as brilliancy, of ftyle; for pointed wit, gay humour, and fportive 
facetioufnefs. However, his admirers matt confefs, that he never 
could reach the fublime in oratory. Of all the great {peakers ancient 
and modern, he chiefly refembled Hyperides*. He frequently ftrove 
to difarm his adverfaries by the moft profufe commendation of their 
abilities; but, what is certainly very reprehenfible in him, while he 
beftowed unlimited commendations on the minifters whom he oppofed, 
he threw out the moft itinging reflections on the Prince, as if he had 
forgotten that the fervants of the crown are alone accountable for errors 
in government. 

“ The moft applauded, as well as unexceptionable part of his pub- 
lick character, was his adminittration of Ireland: as a Viceroy, he 
fhone with great luftre, and was univerfally approved ; perhaps he was 
indebted to this fingular good fortune, for his being called to the office 
of Secretary of State, at the expiration of his firft year’s government of 
that kingdom, 

* In private life we fhould naturally pronounce a Chefterfield the 
mott fatisfied of all men: eafy, gay, polite, and matter of his ‘paffions, 
what could fuch a man want, to render his happinefs complete ?—The 
fame paffion for admiration, which actuated him in publick, accome 
panied him through every walk of life. 


“* Tho’ wondering Senates hung on all he {poke; 
“ The club muft hail him mafter of the joke.” 


** When he had reached one goal, he panted for another. He aimed 
at univerfality of character: he wifhed to be efteemed the patron of 
learned men; but wanted generofity of foul to merit thar title, 

‘* He efpoufed and patronized a great genius of the age, who ad- 
dreffed-an admirable plan of his Dictionary to him; but the capri- 
cioufnefs and untftability of his mind prevented his gaining that honour 
he moft ardently wifhed for, a dedication of the work itfelf. A letter 
written to him on that memorable occafion by the author, who de- 
fpifed his meannefs, and difdained'to gratify his vanity, will live for 
= in the memory of thofe who have been favoured with the recital 
of it, 

“ It is impoffible to reconcile to any principles of reafon and mora- 
lity the fhocking advice which he gives his fon, ‘* to treat all women 
“* alike, and to fuppofe them all equally liable to feduétion.” Was 
then his Lordthip fo fuccefsful a lover? was his addrefs fo formidable, 
that no lady could refift him ? His Lordfhip, 1 am afraid, was not 
wholly free from affectation, Great wits, and men who court applaufe 
from all the world, are not generally the moit paffionate lovers ! 


® See Longinus de Hyperide, p. 187. ed. Pearce. 
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*“* Prior’s Cloe was a poetical and ideal charaéter—poor Pope was 
inmoderately and oftentatioufly fond of Patty Blount—and Swift, 
after having admired and courted the celebrated Stella near twenty 
years, married her, and was afterwards never in her company but 
when a third perfon was prefent. 

** T would not infinuate that his Lordfhip was fo cold a lover as 
Swift, nor do I imagine him to be the libertine he wifhes to pafs for. 
Like Lord Foppington in the play, he might think the reputation of 
an amour with a fine woman the moft delicious part of the bufinefs. 

** IT never heard of any of his Lordfhip’s fuccefsful gallantries, ex- 
cept that which brought Mr. Stanhope into the world. His contempt 
ot the fex might poffibly arife from their diflike and averfion to him. 

** That we may be enabled to furnifh out a finifhed portrait of his 
Lordfhip, the Editor of the Characters has bluntly referred us to a 
gentleman diftinguifhed for elegance of manner, and many amiable 
qualities: Jt is true, he rides well, and ferwes the King*. The gentle- 
man has made no fecret of a tranfaction which certainly reflects fome 
difgrace upon the noble Peer. But he does not with, 1 am periuaded, 
that any man’s general character fhould receive its colour trom a fingle 
action. 

** The fact which the Editor alludes to is as follows: Lord Stanhope, 
during the Earl his father’s life-time, borrowed the fum of £.6,c00. 
from this gentleman’s father, upon bond, The father died, and be- 
queathed the bond and growing-intereft, which at laft was accumu- 
lated to £.12,000. to his heirs. The gentleman folicited payment of 
the money in vain for feveral years ; he intreated, he urged, he threat- 
ened to commence a fuit at law againft him. His Lordthip at length 
offered to pay halt the money. The friends of the gentleman per- 
f{uaded him to accept the propofal, rather than contend with a man fo 


artful and fo powerful. The gentleman took the advice of his 
friends.” 





The Chriftian Hiftory; Being a New Arrangement and Verfion of 
all the Gofpel Faéts. With ten Differtations. By William 


Williams, Efq; late of St. Fobn’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
5s. Cadell. 


_ We are told, by Mr. William Williams, that “ in an exa& 
compilation of all the circumftances relative to Chrift, difperfed 
up and down in his four hiftorians, will be found more of the 
fublime, the pathetic, the furprizing, the allegorical, and the 
moral ; more perfeét manners, more wonderful a&tions, morc 
animated defcriptions, more ftriking epifodes, more noble ma- 
chinery, than in any other compofition whatever ; forming the 
fineft piece of ethic poctry in the univerfe.” Admitting all 
this to be true, what a miferable compiler muft Mr. Williams 
be, who hath here fo put together thefe admirable materials, 


* Vide Editor’s Advertifement. 
as 
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as to deprive them of almoft all their natural fublimity, pathos, 
and poetry! So tame and inanimated a compiler, ‘indeed, we 
fcarcely remember ever to. have met with. Did not the expe- 
riments lie open before us, we could hardly have believed it 
poffible to degrade the bold and beautiful fimplicity of the com- 
mon verfion of the Evangelifts into io fpiritlefs and vapid a 
narration.— We wifh we could give greater commendation to 
Mr. Williams as a differtator: but, to {peak the truth, he is 
as bad a critic, as he is a literary compofer, and a worfe phi- 
lofopher than either. And yet he is daring enough to enter 
the lifts againft Mr. Locke, on the fubje&t of Human Voli- 
tion: in which he comes off, as might be expeéted from fo un- 
equal a conteft. 
Ss. 


ne 


Oratio de Re Medica Cognofcenda et Promovenda. Habita apud 
Sccietatem Medicam Londinenfem, Die 18 Fanuarii, Anno 
MDCCLXXVII. Audtore Nathanacle Hulme, M, D. Col- 
legit Regalis Medicorum Londinenfis: Medico Domus Carthu- 
frana, Se. Cui acceffit, Via Tuta et.Fucunda, Calculum fal- 
vendt in vefica urinaria inharentem, ab Hiftoria: Calculof 
Hominis confirmata. Proftant apud G. Robinfon, Pater- 
nofter Row, et P. Elmfly, in the Strand. : 


A well-written difcourfe on the praétice of phyfic in gene- 
ral. The additional tra&t is alfo well worthy the perufal of 
practitioners: the method of praétice pointed out appearing to 
be conformable to the beft theory, and agreeable to the moft 


fuccefsful experience. 
* * 


The Defeétion of our Brethren a Call to Chriftian Humiliation. A 
Difcourfe occafioned by the prefent unhappy Rebellion in America: 
delivered in a Country Congregation, Dec. 13, 1776, ap- 
pointed fora General Faft, &c... Publifbed for the Benefit of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hofpital. 6d. Chafe, Norwich. 


Our correfpandent, to whom we are obliged for a copy of 
this difcourfe obferves, and very juftly, that it deferves as 
much notice asmany other difcourfes, we have mentioned, as 


delivered on the fame fubject. 
* * * 

















398 Ode to Dragon. 


Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s Houfe-Dog, at Hampton, 
gto. 6d. Cadell. 


We have heard much of Mr. Garrick’s handfome treats at 
Hampton : but we did not know before, that they fo much re- 
fembled a mifer’s feaft, as to be watched by a Dragon; or 
that this furly guardian, inftead of being kicked like a dog, 
was to be foothed by doggrel verfes. 


* % * 





A Letter upon Education. Tranflated from the French of a 
Royal Author. Small 8vo. 2s. Nourfe. 


A tra& imputed to the King of Pruffia, but we believe 
without good foundation ; as there is nothing new or fingular- 


ly important, either in the matter or manner, 
; ** % 





Lhe Art of Converfing. Tranflated from the French. 4to. 15 
T. Lewis. 


A proper mixture of precept and example, very much re- 
fembling a French converiation, Sunt verba et voces, pretera- 


‘que nibil, 


* * 





Madge’s Addrefs to Chriftopher Twift-wit, Efq. Bath-Laureat» 
and Millar’s Plumian Profefar. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 

Who Kit Twift-wit is, we know as litttle of, as we know 
of Mrs. Madge; but if the Bath-Laureat can tag rhimes 
no better than his addreffer, he has little pretenfions to the ho- 
norary fees of his profefforfhip. 


* * 





An np to the Inhabitants of St. Ann, Weftminfter, by the 

Rev. ‘Thomas Martyn. 8vo. 1s. Corrall. 

On the difpute, that has fome time fubfifted between Dr. 
Hind, the Reétor, and Mr. Martyn, the Curate of St. Ann’s. 
It is of confequence to the Clergy, as it contains an account 
of the legal decifion between them, relative to the pretended 
right of the former, to difmifs him, after due ordination. 

* * * 


5 The 


The Lion extricated. A Fable, &c. 399 


The Lion extricated; or, the Fackall’s Defeat. A Fable. gto. 
is. Alimon, 


A political, allegorical, party, piece of, what its author 
might probably call, poetry. But, if it were not for the 
fiction, or rather falfehood, it contains, it would not have the 
leaft pretenfion to poetical merit. 

ke ER 





The new Paradife of Dainty Devices: confifing of original 
, Poems, by different Hands. 4to. 2s. 6d. Almon, - 

A dainty colle&tion of dogrell verfes, that may entitle their 
authors to a place in the publifher’s New Paradife, altho’ they 
ftand no chance of promoting them to any degree of elevation 
on Parnaffus.. A cauftic critic of our acquaintance, indeed, 
fays this mifcellany is very properly named ; the New Paradife 
meaning nothing more than the Paradife of Fools. 

* * 





Henry and Eliza. A Tale. 4to. 1s. Bew. 


A Tale, founded on truth, and by no means the more 
poetical on that account. It has, however, fome poetical me- 
rit, is written in the Elegiac ftrain, and in the meafure of 

> . , 
Gray’s famous Elegy in a Country Church-yard. 
x * * 


Armftrong’s aéiual Survey of the great Poft-road, between Lon- 
don and Dover. With the Country three miles on cach fide. 
Drawn on a Scale of half an Inch to a Mile. 8¥o. 3s. 
Sold by the Bookfellers. 


A neceffary continuation of the Author’s Survey of the poft- 
roads, from the North to the South of Great Britain; the 
former part of which, viz, from Edinburgh to London, was 
publifhed fome time fince *,—In this pamphlet is contained, 
alfo, an account of the regulations of the pofts, with the 

prices, and manner of travelling poft, in France, and other 
- inftruétions, particularly ufeful to Englifamen vifiting the 
Continent. | 

* % 


* See London Review, for Auguft, 1776. 
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4oo Metallurgic Chemifiry, Ge. 


Metallurgic Chemifiry. Tranflated from the German of C. E. 
Gellert, by ‘fobn Seiferth. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Becket. 


A work of merit in its kind, comprifing a general fyftem of 
mineralogy, more confiftent and fcientific than any we re- 
member to have feen. If the tranflator had been as well ac-~ 

uainted with the Englifh language, as he appears to be with 
the fubjeét of the work, it would have appeared with more 


reputation to himfelf and pleafure to his readers. 
* *% * 





Heath-Hill, a defcriptive Poem, By W. Hurn. 4to. 28. 6d, 
Robinfon. 


«< Here pure defcription, holds the place of fenfe.” 
Pore. 








The Gamblers. A Poem. Canto II, 4to. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


For fome account of the firft Canto of this Poem, fee 
our laft Review. This fecond Canto is written with equal 


ek RR 
-_--—_--_---— 


The Economy of Beauty, in a Series of Fables; addreffed to the 
Ladies. By Dr. Cozens. to. 10s. 6d. Walter. 


This produétion is dedicated to the Princefs Royal of Eng- 
land, and contains a general fyftem of female inftruétion ; 
conveyed in no unpleating manner, although the fentiments 
are, for the moft part, trite and common, as the poetical garb, 
in which they are dreffed, is not the moft neat and elegant. At 
leaft Dr. Cozens’s fables will fuffer much in comparifon with 
thofe of the late Mr.-Moore, on fimilar fubjeéts, 

*k% 





To or CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters from CorresPoNDENTS, with ANswERs in 
our next. 


*,* A compleat Supplement of all the Englifh Books and 
Pamphlets, that have hitherto efcaped oar Notice or been 


neceflarily deferred, will be certainly given in the Appendix 
to the prefent Volume, 


